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Arab image in US 
dealt with in 
‘Rambo’ style 


tKljf <£ 
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By Muna Hamzeh 

THE ARAB (mage In the US is 
undergoing a drastic change 
which makes one wonder if the 
"Russians" are being replaced by 
the Arabs as America's number 
one enemy. Until few years ago, 
Americans ridiculed Arabs by de- 
pleting them, on television and mo- 
vies, as rich, stupid and primitive 
vlflalns. Now, however, this twisted 
sense of "humour” seems to have 
developed into true hatred waiting 
to be unleashed. 

A recent movie entitled Iron Ea- 
gle' translates this hatred quite vi- 
vidly. It is a film about a "brave" 
American teenager who, while 
assisted by a retired Air Force col- 
onel, commanders an F-18 lighter 
to rescue his father from "terror- 
ists" In the Middle East. An adver- 
tisement for this movie statos: 
"Iron Engle' is bringing audiences 
to their foot screaming." Indeed, 
as American public calls for 
revenge against the "terrorist" 
Arab audiences get a chance to 
scream even more as a similar 
movie, 'Delta Force; starts show- 
ing In nationwide theatres. Un- 
doubtedly, America's Rambo mood 
is transforming into a catching dis- 
ease. 

This new "American disease" 
Initially sparked In 1979 when Ira- 
nian students held 52 Americans 
hostage for 444 days In Tehran. 
The US stood powerless while its 
public viewed the humiliation of its 
country. American youths filled 
with wrath, harassed and thrashed 
dark-skinned Individuals, espe- 
cially those with a beard. 

But Iran was only the tip of the 
kieberg. Lebanon, on the other 
hand, was the volcano. When a 
suicide truck bomb attack devas- 
tated the US Marine compound In 
Beirut in October 1983, it not only 
resulted in the death of 241 Am- 
erican servicemen but marked the 
worst US military disaster since 
the Vietnam War. The American 
public was outraged which helped 
Intensify its anti-Arab sentiments. 
Yet very few Americans were in- 
cline to realize that the attack on 
the . Marine compound came 34 
days after the USS New Jersey, 
the only operational battleship In 
the world and the USS Virginia a 


nuclear - powered ship, shelled 
Druze positions In Lebanon's Souk 
al Gharb. The American media 
failed to point out that the US ad- 
ministration's decision to support 
the Christian Phalange In Leba- 
non's civil war meant that the Un- 
ited States was no longer re- 
garded as a peacekeeper but as a 
party to the conflict. 

To most Americans, the Marines 
were innocent victims and sn ass- 
aulted "peacemaker". As a result 
Americans witnessed a wave of 
patriotism, and supported Pre- 
sident Reagan's cal! to terminating 
"state sponsored terrorism". In 
the process, however, few Ameri- 
cans viewed Israel's invasion of 
Lebanon as a vicious act of terror- 
ism that took the lives of thou- 
sands of innocent civilians. The 
American attitude was clear — 
"the only life that counts is Ameri- 
can life.” 

The strong anti-Arab sentiments 
that erupted from the Lebanon so- 
called quagmire became more 
vehement in 1985. The hijackings 
of TWA flight 847 In June and the 
AchIJIe Laura affair in October 
were the earthquake that shook 
the United States to its founda- 
tion. America's "tolerance" had 
reached Its limit. In an address to 
the American Bar Association on 
July 8, 1985, President Reagan 
angrily declared that Americans 
"are not going to tolerate these 
attacks from outlaw states run by 
the strangest collection of misfits, 
looney tunes, and squalid crimi- 
nals since the advent of The Third 
Reich." 

Reagan's repeated usage of 
names like "criminals" and 
"thugs" became clearly Identi- 
fied with the Arabs. According to 
most Americans, the words Arabs 
and Shl'fte meant fundamentalism 
and terror which must be elimi- 
nated. 

The Irony remained that Israel 
was the abused victim caught In 
an ocean of evil. When Isrel "Inter- 
cepted" a Libyan airliner on Fe- 
bruary 4, 1986 and forced ft to 
land in northern Israel, Americans 
failed to denounce Israel. 





United States opposes the Inter- 
ception of an aircraft In a peace- 
time situation but in certain very 
narrow counterterrorism cases, 
such measures can be justified." 
Clearly, the American administra- 
tion defended Isael's action, 
baceause condemning it would 
imply that the United States also 
committed an act of air piracy 
when It intercepted an Egyptian 
civilian plane following the hijack- 
ing of the Achilla Laura. 
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magnitude. This mood was seen 
recently on “Donahue", a popular 
nationwide television talkshow. 
Broadcast live from an open field 
\n Miami, Florida, Donahue de- 
bated what should be done with 
Libya s Qadhafl. One of the 
guests on the show was an Ameri- 
can businessman who recently 
started a campaign called 'The kill 
Qadhafl campaign." When Dona- 
hue asked the audience how 
they would deal with International 
terrorism, nearly all suggested ret- 
aliation and military power. 

During the one-hour show, It 


was evident that the audience W 
no understanding of the Mtt 
East politics, In addition to the* 
portant issues and incidents M 
triggered the recent hijackings srf 
bomblns. It Is not far-fetched W j 
"the kill Qadhafl campaign" mu 
soon become a nationwide cam- 
paign, Until there are eigne thalH- 
dicate otherwise, one must con- 
tend that America’s Image as* 
Rambo superpower will lead to* 
catastrophe of unmeasurable pro- 
portions. 

Muna Hamzeh Is a 
journalist working In We*- 
Ington, DC. 


Pro-Apartheid gangs 
strike in South Africa 


Mika Robertson, Roger Smith and Billy Paddock are former ra. 
fO'tfs With the Dally News Durban who work ai lr£la„w” to! 
Iw*! * nd ' nl * rna t'onal publications, They have been covering 
Qurban unreal on a dally basis since It broke out last January? 
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Compass Features 

DUPlBAN. Sputh Africa — In the 
Waok towns Wp of Cheaterville, re- 
8 Wants, stay home ;at night; and 
lock their doors In feat of a sha- 
dowy group ol armed vigilantes 
, they call the., u A-team.*’ 

; ■ Residents believe the A-team Is 
condonW -r perhaps created *— 
by security authorities as a coun- 
lerto the muscular anll-apartheid 
. United .Democratic front and to 
curb unrest, the , police cannot 
: stamp pot. : 

Chestorville (population . 15,000} 
pestles In ark ehclavo between the 
affluent : white suburb of Weatvilfe 
,and the empty fields of Cato 
Manor, the scene of bloody riots in 
past decades. In recent months 

■ 2 A JH E; JRR.L/SALEM ■ STAR / ; 


UDF members and trade unionists 
■■ have been subjected to a cam- 
. pafgn of terror which has resulted 
in a spate of killings. BBsautt, 
pelrol.bombJnos and atonlngB. 
Nine people have died. . 

Four days later, youth leader 
Bonganl Nxumato was woken up In 
the middle of the night. by people 
hammering on his door and saying 1 
they were police; He looked out 
and sew; members of the A*team 
and police. "They started shaking 
the windows and doore. and celled 
out that they knew i: was home." 

• NxuqisJo said .afterwards: "When l 
atilt did not come out, they fired 


. tear gas, .through : the windows. • 
, VVe i stayed inside evdn though. 

■ the tear gps Was burning, Be- 
cause if we went out we Would 
h^Ve been killed." 


. Many allegations of this sort are 
. dot ailed in a 38-page st a lament 
kxfged with the Natal attorney, 
ganaral. The police have re- 
sponded to the accusations from 
Chestervllle residents by saying 
Any person who has reason to 
bellSve there la lags! cause for 
wmplalnt can lodge an affidavit 
; W a ^ough existing 

InvosCeJ » 3 a " 8aa,l0n ‘ wl " 1,0 

The targeting of UDF members, 

. bade union activists 8nd pupils Is 
■seen by residents as a direct 're- 
:sult of the police's Inability to quell 
.pnrest In: the township; Ond todai 
person sSkJ. "( believe the A-team 
XK? Instigation . of 

M t0 Qe * a *Vuth8 
they thought were responsible for 
the unrest." : ;; .s 

CheStetvilie's troubles began 
boyootl over the 
. S U£ ^ nt 'seders, 

automobiles .. 



An A-team gang shoot pt antl-apartheld man. 


bUmed. T Jhe hlglf 
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'?h n « fi ^ an ?, vlo,ence spilled out of 

the township when youth stoned 

. ..A; . student leader said youths 
began to retaliate.' vWa have^ap- n 
preached the stage * where we 
Mnnot ruh any. mor?. We are how ' 
slaying and , fighting . back, 1 ’. In ' 

we ®J« yodtha have shot at ..- 
police and ': suspected A-t^am . ‘ 
members pri.. four occasions, Thefe ■ 
that souths, -have , J 


stolen firearms. A eoXfTXtod 
curlty guard wass tabbed 
duty and had his flun taken 8fyt : 


At the funeral of' Ian, ZaffWv, 
call was made for towhsnj^. 
sidents to stand -together 
the Arteamj but many arateni 
of being seen to take 
woman who refused to be J“Ljf 


saild ' people In the towneny 
frightened to talk to each 
about what was golnfj on. 
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Remote Sensing Symposium scheduled for next MondaJ 


AMMAN (Sliuj — His Roy;il High- 
ness Down Prince Haysnn will 
open a symposium on Hornolu 
Sensing on Monday 2*1 March at 
the Jordnn National Ciuorjrnphic 
Centro (JNGCj. Tim thri-o-day 
symposium is htiny oirjanizc-d 
jointly tiy l ho JMGC and tho 
Frond i Em him ay in Amman. Princn 
Hasson will deliver n speech «it 
the innuyiiialiofi coreniony. 

The French Notional Guocjropliic 
In slit u to (IGN) h; is I won working 
undei an agfocmiMit to inoijeinizi; 
On! JMGC sin oo its inception in 
01/0. So lai mom than L'DO .lor - 
tinman umiim-vis and tudinicinns 
hiivi'j hi*i!ii ti.iiiu-d m f'l.inci 1 wilhm 
the framework of that .i.iruemonl. 
Two From h geographical o^peils 
arc* still working a l -JNCiC on pro- 
viding technical help to tlu-ir Joi- 
d. ini. in counterparts. 

About 20 loctuies will I jo JhIiv* 
en d during tho conrs*- of thn :.ym- 
pusium tiy n<!Hi:h and Jordnnun 
cxfieits on tc»pi«.:;» dealing with n:- 
mote sensintj pio|<>d in tin* JNtiC. 
a spool:. n| tumuli* M'liraiii} as ap- 
plied to n giiiii.il planning. contn- 
ImiIidii nl III' |ti icsolutinn leinolc 


sunning to a ynographio infornia- 
lion sy stain on tho Jordanian 
co.ist, environmontal applica- 
tions of remote so using, vegeta- 
ble monitoring, weather satell- 
ites. geological applications of re- 
mote sousing in Jordan among 
olfiors. 

On the Jordanian part Mr Omar 
Malknwi. Faisal Zuraiqat. Said El 
Den S.ihir, Dr A.M. Masad, Dr 
Dureid M aha sneh. Dr Mnrwnn 
Mon Slier. Dasnm Alsoiu. Dr All 
Atiandnh. Di Yatiya Farlmn and 
Hiiriizr h Al Shnwei-sh will particip- 
ate. 

i'ti -pr esc iilatives hum Spot lin- 
njiD/CDI A, IGN. Nic** Uimvristy 
will participate frurn thi* French 

bid.*. 

kruna* daims to have onu el 
Hu* most effect ivn ^atelliti*s, 
SI'OT, wlm.il was. l.ilJili;h.*d tiy 
An.ini! in Fnlirnary. SPOI is enn- 
sii fried t «. • ho more noplu stunted 
Ilian IJio Amur kiln LANUHAT 
Sl’OI 'lerid 1 . piutnnvi and data In 
tn*lp expert:, in |hi* holds nf .njii- 
uiillure, city planning. map-rrukini} 

. mrJ desert ihcation. 
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A Satellite photograph of 


the Dead Sea basin 


Important issues tackled at ARABSAT seminar 
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His Royal Highness Crown Prince Ha assn addressing participants 







AMMAN (Star) — The meeting of 
the Arab Thought Forum attended 
by 60 delegates, ended on 9 
March. Members discussed issues 
affecting the Arab satellite and 
culture. 

The session was opened by His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 


r ITALIAN HESTATIIAiM 

A Vununit Super and Delightful Spot Icatiiiiu» 

Superb SbeCiilitiev 

and Fine hcili Seafood in a Friendly 

and Knniantie Italian Setting 

Muruo fbio 

A Master Fiete nt Italian Elegance and Style 
Live Fi a no Music, Cozy Cocktail Bar 
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Hassan. The participants dis- 
cussed five main topics during the 
seminar. 

Mr Muhey Al-Deen Af-Husseln 
headed the first work session in 
which the ARABSAT project was 
studied. The analysis was carried 
our by Mr Mohammad Shahid Is- 
mael, head of the Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation. 

The second session which was 
held on Saturday evening, was 
headed by member of parliament 
Dr Khalil Al Salem. The session 
dealt with the topic on inter- 
national aspects of satellites’ use 
in education. It was forwarded by 
UNESCO expert, Mr Hamdi Qan- 
dil. 

The third session was chaired 
by Mr Mohammad Al-Shathlll, Tu- 
nisian Minister of Education. The 
topic was forwarded by Dr Amani 
Qandil, a research fellow at the 
National Centre for Social Studies. 
The topic dealt with the Arab 
satellite and the co-operation 
problems involved. 

Dr. Said Al Tal led the fourth 
session which dealt with the Arab 
satellite and the development of 
the Arab culture. The study was 
given by Dr Muhiy Al Deen Sabir, 


Chairman of the Arab Organiir- 
of Culture, Education and See-- 
s. 

The fifth session was head*;- 
Minister of Information, Hr’. 1 .: 
hammad Al Khateab. The !:< , 
which dealt with the cores oky 
National Culture in the Arab SaV : 
ite Programme, was presented :• 
Dr Hamid Ammar the regional ;, 
sultant of the Economic and &*::■ 
Committee of West Asia. 

The seminar issued the fe'.* 
ing recommendations:- 


• Emphasizing the nati-.j 
aspects of the ARABSAT and*/-j 
ing Arab countries to enco^f 
holding of conferences i 

i 

s 

• Urging Arab countries 
were unable to complete J- i 
ground stations of ARABSARj 
expedite the putting up of tv 
stations In order to make 
ARABSAT services. 

• Urging the Arab country ' 
transfer immediately their ir*. 
tic services which deal wiW 
foreign transmitters to those 
Arab transmitters because t- ; 
are satellite channels design: ■ . 
these services within the 
satellite system. 

o To call on Arab TV ca- 
tions to make use of the *- 
satellite channel so that •*. 
could develop connect' 1 <* ■ 
co-operation in the field of - ■ f 
sion networks. [ 

ild f* r J - 


s Arab countries should ( ' 
an Arab space commit!^ 
handle space research 
communications. c 

• Intensifying the e,for! ® l0 J*i 

duce TV programmes am g 

nars aiming at s0rvin J_u te4. 
Islamic concepts as we j 
Arab culture in general. t 

• Urging Arab count** |»®.| 
the abrogation of E9YP • 

bership of the ARABSAi. 
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A Bedouin hunter in the desert 


Plan for domestic 
tourism ’86 

By J.J. Gumby and 
Douglas J. Hood 
Special to The Star 

DOMESTIC TOURISM is an Important part of any countries’ recrea- 
tional revenues. Jordan is doing Its best to encourage this aspect of 
lourlst potential in several ways. 

The Ministry of Tourism, under the Directorship of Mr Nasrl Atallah, 
is working at encouraging and developing its citizens awareness of 
Jordan’s tourist sites, and at orienting them to the significance and 
importance of each sites historical relevance as they are indubitably 
: part of the national heritage. 

The Ministry is also working at training personnel who, will work for 
C 8 p [ e l 6rvation ot that heritage, not only for touristic purposes, 
[hough that Is a prime consideration, but also as a store of national 
culture. These people will be oriented to the fact that tourism is ess- 
ential because it serves to publicise and to reflect that which Jordan 
nas always had a reason to stand and be proud of, it’s culture, his- 
tory heritage and people. 

To this end, the Ministry is working for the distribution of services 
amongst the various tourist sites through the establishment of sev- 
eral rest-houses and tourist estates. They are also doing this through 
oo-operahon with the transport companies to set subsidized regular 
mpB encompassing all routes that go to the various tourist spots. 

J 0w ® VW| says a local travel agent, the problem of promoting 
Slf 8 [ c . t0L,rlsm lles w,fh the Jordanlan'B receptions of the whole 
ssue of tourism. The Director of Royal Tours, Mr Mohammed Kurdi, 
^ People Just do not have the interest to see historic and touriBt 


By J.J. Gumby 

Special to The Star 

Tourism In Jordan has always 
■been synonymous with Jerash, 
Petra, Wadi Rum, etc. But there Is 
another kind of "Tourism" out of 
reach of the Ministry of Tourism; 
uncontrolled, unorganized, unique, 
fascinating and full of the reasons 
why people want to come to the 
Middle East. This tourism lies In 
the land — the people and their 
culture itself. 

For a Jordanian this kind of 
sight-seeing and experience me- 
ns little. To them It is routine, part 
of everyday life. But In the eyes of 
the Westerners such visions are 
magical. To see a Palestinian wo- 
man walking down a crowded mar- 
ket with a basket of grapes upon 
her head in a brilliantly embroid- 
ered Palestinian dress Is captivat- 
ing; to hear the haggling of a busi- 
ness deal in a positively alien 
language, and experience the 
liveliness of a fruit and vegetable 
market Is like stepping onto a his- 
tory book. I have often found 
myself In the midst of such won- 
der, quite unexpectedly an ac- 
cidental tourist. 

Out side the bustling cities lie 
the ancient landscapes. One doeB 
not need a tour guide to appreci- 


ate the rugged beauty of Jordan's 
countryside. A drive to the Dead 
Sea Is filled with enough I mm agi- 
nation to last a lifetime particularly 
for someone who has never laid 
eyes upon what they have always 
heard about — the Holy Land. 

Lonely shepherds grazing their 
herds In a sea of swirling hills and 
the dusty green exploding heads 
of fig-palms bowing their heads 
languidly In the yards of mudbrlck 
dwellings are exotic sights to fore- 
ign visitors. 

If one is brave enough to stop In 
and take a look at one of Jordan's 


many small villages, they are likely 
to find a way of life that has ex- 
isted unchanged for hundreds of 
years, and they will surely be met 
with gracious and affable hospital- 
ity, a time honoured Arab custom. 

Tourists returning to their coun- 
tries and their homes will no doubt 
tell their friends about Petra or 
Jerash. But their memories of Jor- 
dan's rich scenery and their en- 
counters with ita many, many peo- 
ple will have the most lasting im- 
pression; those moments when 
they found themselves accidently 
among the unexpected and unex- 
pectedly delighted. 
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By Hacfa Shamma 
Special to The Star 

WAHOAT IS not the moat likely 
place for a foreigner to vlelt. Cer- 
tainly It's not the beat among Jor- 
dan's tourist attractions, and fur- 
thermore it Is not even considered 
fasclnatlng-but its appeal Ilea In Its 
bustling, energetic atmosphere. 
Wohdat presents an animated set- 
ting geared to rouse all the sensea 
of a tourist. The smells vary from 
that of home-cooked meals that 
filter through the walls of the 
homes and tickle tha palate r to the 
pungent odour of raw sewage that 
makes one hold - one's breath. Al- 
together the place has a smell a 
llved-in home usually has — full of 
traces of life. Near the market- 
place the streets are strewn with 
rubbish and the many alleyways 
are heavy with unsettled dust. 

Everyone seems to be going 
somewhere. The ofd, bent with 
age stumble along weighed down 


The magnetic 
appeal of Wahdat 


by bogs of fruits and vegetables. 
The wage-earner plods along 
with his steps heavy with fatigue. 
There -is on occasional wandering 
sheep or donkey trying to find its 
way through the labyrinth of 
paths. Silence is punctuated only 
by the wails of babies and raucous 
vofces of restless children. Often 
a whinning or bletlng animal adds 
to the cacophony of sounds. Ema- 
nating from mud-wafled or cement 
shelters Is the discourse of fami- 
lies. if one takes a quick glance 
Into an open doorway It's not thB 
size of the home that Is Impress- 
ive but the size of the family that 
occupies It. Tha doorways of the 


homes do not reflect the expanse 
of the dwelling within, which con- 
tain a courtyard, at least one 
grape vine and the assorted rooms 
bordering the courtyard. There are 
many children, always, children. 
One woman comments “Oh how 
these children drive me crazy I" It 
has been said before and will be 
said again. 

Pregnant women abound, it 
seems to be the rule, not the ex- 
ception in this area. They stand In 
the doorways and chat with new- 
lywed women who are easily re- 
cognizable by the gold necklaces 
and bracelets on their wrists, and 
the new dresses they are wearing. 



The search for peace under Resolutions 242 and 338 


The market place: Always bustling with activities 


One woman dressed In a lovely 
gold-embroidered dresa stepped 
out of her home probably on an er- 
rand to her neighbours' and no- 


With Alia the US A is only a seat away. 
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Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct , connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

Whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia. 



deed her dress being adnta 
She yelled: “Do you wan! to to 
It? The reply was: “No." ft 
aeked again: "Would you liters 
a gift?" Once again the arc* 
came No.’ Her bu siness - b 
greeting struck me Wand 3 
fact that her offer was precadtj 
by the contemplation of mm 
Business in this area Is a ma 
activity. Just standing In then* 
ketplace gives one that Imps- 
slon. 

Near the mosque are the hit 
and vegetable sellers. Aligning IN 
circumference of the irtarkeEpte* 
are watchsellers, bookstores, but- 
cheries and electrical appBanca 
shops. Scattered throughout tfu 
interior are the more specMze! 
shops such as those of silver art 
goldsmiths and sellers of ton 
decorating goods. The market- 
place Is complete with tie 
never-ending haggling busineu* 
Aren who compete with Ihe shout* 
of vendors until they reach a Ev 
price. 

Everyone seems to be doing 
something, even the women *to 
just sit In their doorways craft; 
a child In the hammock of jW 
dresses. The fading beauty of tn 
older women can be seen to- 
towed upon the faces of thslr d* 
dren. Those of the next fienwajj 
are bright-eyed and fresWawJ 
They play marbles near m 
homes or carry bread on fop 
atop their heads. 

There la a density of alteyjrtJJ 
paths and passageways, 
easy task to get lost but MJ 
tually one reaches a may »» 
Strolling through Wahdat » 
pleasant If one has the ttme i w 
the spirit of Inquisitive^ * 
match. There Is an “gerjj®* 
livelihood In this locajfr^ 
makes the tenacity of M 
whelming. On one dofxway. 
words "for rent or sate 
spray-painted In 
a curiosity to rent thep«a 
knocked on the atee ' 
was answered by a Mis- 
called her mother. She was^J 


his half-shaven race 
the door. - They vwft#*** 
They wanted to 86 . 11 
Their excitement 
buyer was 
The man said his 
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fiigee camp, but It ® NJ. 
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By Ya'coub Fahd 

SECURITY COUNCIL resolutions 
242 and 330 are perhaps thei most 
controversial resolutions adopted 
by the United Nations In its 40 
years of dealing with the Pales- 
tinian question and the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

They have obscured all previous 
resolutions taken by this august 
International body on the Pales- 
tinian cause. Inclusive Is the parti- 
tion resolution which the Security 
Council approved In 1947 prior to 
the first Arab-lsraell war which re- 
sulted in the creation of the state 
of Israel a year later. 

* Following the June 1907 war 
1 which led to the occupation of all 
the Palestinian homelands as well 
as Egypt's Sinai Peninsula and 
Syria's Golan Heights, resolution 
242 which was embraced on 22 
November, 1967 "concerning prin- 
ciples for a just and lasting peace 
' In Ihe Middle East" became the 
' basis for peace moves but without 
ever being put into effect because 
of Israel's opposition to It and US 
unwillingness to pressurize Israel 
into yielding to Its terms. 

Olher factors which obstructed 
ils Implementation Include the em- 
ergence of the Palestine national 
resistance In addition to the differ- 
ences of Interpretation. The differ- 
ences focused on the first "princi- 
ple" which Ihe Security Council 
urged the parties Involved to 
apply., 

The English text eays that the 
Council “affirms withdrawal of Is- 
raeli armed forces from territories 
occupied In the recant conflict." 

Israel, (he US and some other 
western powers argued that the 
absence of "the” meant that Is- 
raeli troops would pull out of 
'j®™ 6 areas" occupied in the 
1967 war. According to the Israeli 
fpterprelallori, the absence of the 
tfaflnlte article" would allow it to 
to any area It deemed 
■ for "Its security", !n- 

ckidlng Arab East Jerusalem. 

ih?e Arabs, of course, rejected 
X! Jnterpfrtatlon and Insisted 
JJY settlement should 
SLiTS!? ?l lotal lsrae “ wlthdra- 
SnuunP tarritoriaa occupied In 
armLS? 7, i.Z hey su PP° rte d their 
raE? 1 r en !k W h a pr0v,s[on incorpo- 
SJ n '! e r , e8ol P«on Itself which 
SL** Inadmissibility of the 
acquisition of territory by war." 

JSf .Governments and friendly 
maintained that the 
Ed * u arly meant that the 
ZSXS-&** Arab terrlto- 

ELwlV 987 0000101 was Hlasal 

accomplished by 
tal Sifi? and consequently to- 
S u, hould sought If 
raStod. a0ttl0m8nl waa to be- 

A pjW n, *M' represented 

nisatlon Lib0ratl °n °rga- 
was proclaimed by 
lW 7 A ; ab Summit ConfOr- 
SS Sj! 74 aa sole legltl- ' 

n£5®" ta,,ve of the Pales - 
opposed resolution 
to uJL n pa^Ounds that It referred ' 

^ £ tt‘ inla 1 ?u Probler ^ 08 

not r- th ref ugees and 

' Wf-dlilJu ?. 8 '- entitled .to. free, 
^^stennination at statehood. , 


Several attempts have been 
made in the past two decades to 
have the Security Council amend 
l*s resolution to cover "the Pales- 
tinians' national rights." But all the 
attempts ended In a fiasco be- 
cause of US opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Other Arab states directly in- 
volved, accepted the resolution as 
a basis for a settlement provided 
that complete withdrawal from all 
the occupied territories is applied. 
Egypt, under the late president 
Gamal' Abdul Nasser, agreed to 
the resolution but told the PLO it 
was free, as a revolutionary and 
liberation movement, to accept or 
reject it. 

Resolution 242 was the centre 
of sharp disagreement and a bone 
of contention In the one-year ne- 
gotiations between Jordan and the 
PLO which collapsed after the lat- 
ter Insisted on the demand that 
the resolution be amended to in- 
clude self-determination before 
being finally endorsed as the basis 
for a settlement reached Inside a 
UN sponsored peace conference. 

Jordan contended that the , 
question of self-determination Is 
an internal Jordanian-Palestlnian 
matter that can find an appropri- 
ate solution once Israel withdraws 
from the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza under a peaceful resolution 
of the Middle East crisis. The col- 
lapse of the talks resulted in the 
loss of a sincere attempt by Jor- 
dan to end the almost 20-year old 
agony of the West Bank and Gaza 
Palestinians respectively. 

Resolution 338 was adopted by 
the Security Council on 22 Oc- 
tober, 1973 following the October 
war in which the armies of Egypt 
and Syria, supported by other mi- 
litary units from Iraq, Jordan, Al- 
geria and Morocco, achieved a re- 
markable military success. 

The resolution, which was 
adopted while fighting waa raging 
in the Sinai peninsula and the Sy- 
rian Golan Heights, contained a 
call on all warring parties to 
"cease all firing and terminate all 
military activity Immediately, not 
later than 12 hours after the 
moment of the adoption of this 
decision, In the positions they now 
occupy." 

338 was also a reaffirmation by 
the Security Council of its 242 re- 
solution since It "calls upon the 
parties concerned to start Imme- 
diately after the cease-fire, the ur- 
gent implementation of Security 
Council resolution 242 (1967) in ail 
of Its parts." 

Beside that, the resolution says 
that the Security Council "decides 
that Immediately and concurrently 
with the ceasefire, negotiations 
should start between the parties 
concerned under appropriate au- 
spices aimed at establishing a just 
and durable peace in the Middle 
East," “ 


Negotiations ; never started 
under "appropriate auspices" and . 
among all parties concerned; The 
only negotiations whlcn took place 
were between Egypt and Israel 
under US supervision which re- 
sulted In the signing of the Camp 
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David peace accords which the 
majority of Arab states viewed as 
separate peace deal. The Arabs 
nave rejected the accords as ba- 
sis for a solution to the Palestinian 
problem on the grounds that they 
i nvl8 l »? Bd mere| y an autonomy in 
the West Bank and Gaza and 
even that waa not put into effect 
by Israel which has been seeking 
to annex the occupied territories 
In blatant violation of UN resolu- 
tions. 


In its recent peace efforts, the 
Reagan administration reiterated 
that Security Council resolutions 
242 and 338 should be the basis 
for any peace negotiations and 
that acceptance of the two resolu- 
tions by the PLO, along with the 


recognition of Israel, is a prer- 
equisite for the Involvement of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
in peace talks. 

But when It was evident that the 
Jordan-PLO talks were ending in 
failure, the US State Department, 
through its official spokesman, de- 
clared that Palestinian rights -go 
beyond resolution 242. 

After the collapse of the Jordan- 
PLO talks, His Majesty King Huss- 
ein reaffirmed that Jordan will not 
act as a proxy for Palestinians or 
substitute for the PLO. That 
brought the Middle East again to a 
deadlock as far as the peace 
process is concerned. 

During his recent tour in the re- 
gion, US Assistant Secretary of 


State Richard Murphy said the 
United States was searching for a 
way to revive the stalled Middle 
East peace moves. But it Is not 
clear how the process was to be 
revived while the parties concern- 
ed maintained the same old div- 
ergent views. 

With good wifi and genuine de- 
sire for peace, resolutions 242 
and 338 can be an adequate basis 
for a just and final peace. It is true 
that the Palestinian problem 
should not be dealt with as a prob- 
lem of refugees, but once full Is- 
raeli withdrawal from the occupied 
lands Is effected, the question of 
Palestinian rights becomes a 
purely Arab issue that could find a 
proper solution In accordance with 
previous commitments. 
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conslstsnt with the purposes and n In economic and financial mat- 






By Pascal B. Karmy 
Special to The Star 

Introduction 


BEFORE DEALING with the Arab 
League itself, a word must be said 
about the classification of Inter- 
national organizations. Organiza- 
tions may be classified according 
to their comprehensive or limited 
competence or according to their 
powers: judicial, administrative, le- 
gal etc. Various categorizations 
have been proposed by different 
scholars. But broadly speaking it 
is more convenient to adopt here 
the distinction between global or- 
ganizations on the one hand, such 
aa the UN and the specialised 
agencies (ILO, WHO, UNESCO) 
and previously the League of 
Nations, and on the other, regional 
organizations such as the Council 
of Europe, the European Economic 
Community, Organization of Am- 
erican States and the Arab Lea- 
gue. 


With regard to regional organi- 
zations there are three trends re- 
garding the definition of a regional 
establishment: The first relies on 
“geographic proximity approach 1 ' 
which distinguishes between dif- 
ferent regional organizations. The 
second relies on the existence of 
similar elements in the region as 
regards economic or social or cul- 
tural aspects; this Is called the 
"homogeneity approach". Tha 
third trend criticises the two previ- 
ous approahes on the ground that 
proximity or similarity does not 
necessarily constitute close rela- 
tions between stales and that 
therefore the Important element in 
any regional organization is the 
exlent of the existence of political, 
economic, cultural and social 
bitbractlons between the states 
constituting the regional group. 
This la called the “Interaction ap- 
proach." 


• t. believe that the Arab League 
• may come under the first definition 
. (geographic proximity approach) 
as weH as under the third (Interac- 
tion eproach) at the same time. 
Thus the Arab League Is a raglo- 
. ; nal political and ratio rial organiza- 
tion with wide-ranging aims*. . . 

\ _ When the . UN, was created on 
'2B ; June, ...184$ in San Francisco 
., (here 'were already in' existence 
■ . raptorial organizations such as the 
, Organization of. American . States 
and me Arab League which was 
■ Inaugurated , by the Pact .of 22, 
■ ■ [ March, 1845, fn order to avoid any 
;• ppnnict between the : : United! 
^Ifons Organization fend other 
: regional organization* (already in 
v exist Boeder to be created aiibsa- 
, ; -QUentty) with regard to collective 
. . Security system provided for In the 
charter of the. UNO , operating ■ 
"lunder the, Security Council, and 
[that- provided for regional drearil: 
.zattpne. Artlofe 68, paragraph one, 
of the Charier provided th* roHow- 

.-‘VlMf** . '• ii • i. ' ...... 


J ; "Nothing fn (he present' Charter ope 
rpreqfudea the. existence of 'redid- ;■ ! stat 

■- 'mil atrarinnwiiiA i.j 


principles of the United Nations." 

Formation of the Arab 
League 

The initiative for the creation of 
the Arab League was taken by 
Egypt when in the middle of Au- 
gust 1843, II Invited Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Transjor- 
dan (as It then was) and North 
Yemen, to send delegations for 
consultations with regard to Arab 
unity. Then In September and Oc- 
tober 1944. the preparatory com- 
mittee of the Pan-Arab Confer- 
ence held several sessions during 
which il considered the political 
conditions of the Arab states and 
the various forma of unity sought 
for Including a federal union. 

On 7 September, 1044 the com- 
mittee signed the Alexandria Pro- 
tocol. The latter charged a sub- 
committee to prepare the text of a 
Charter which was finally adopted 
on 22 March, 1946 by the first 
summit of the above-mentioned 
Arab states. The Charter came 
into effect on 1 1 May, 1846. This 
Charier fell short of federalism 
and far less of a union of the Arab 
slates. It Is rather one of co- op- 
eration between sovereign states 


ters, commercial relations, cus- 
toms, currency, trade and Indus- 
try, agriculture, communications, 
cultural affairs, nationality ques- 
tions, social and health affairs. 

Each member state undertook 
to respect the form of government 
of other members states and not 
to Interfere In their Internal, pffairs. 
However absolute sovereignty of 
member states has its limits as re- 
course to force by a member 
against another Is forbidden and In 
case any dispute arises betwen 
them they must resolve it amicably 
or refer it to the League's Council. 
The latter's jurisdiction Is not com- 
pulsory but If any member does 
have recourse to it, its decision 
becomes binding. Members may 
conclude treaties with outside 
states provided they are not In- 
consistent with their obligations 
under the League's Charter. A 
copy of the treaty must be depo- 
sited with the Secretary-General 
of the League. These two provi- 
sions are similar to articles 102 & 
103 of the UN Charter with regard 
to member states thereof. 

Aims of the League 

The alms of the League are 
mentioned in the Charter as out- 
lined above. Its primary aim how- 


* Jll 8 £ u ? th u at tf l? U «8 ue haa not fulfilled all the aspira- 
tions of Arab nationalism but remains nevertheless^ the 

S? a?t»?i°rh n l OUth *f ,0c !, of Arab W,,L The wm of the Arabs 
!?■*«" * h0,r ?® t !P, ne ? 9° al8 will prevail despite the on- 
slaught of world Zionism and It’s off-shoot Israel which 

s5?e 8 er F f f ° 8 y p antad ,n an Arab land and on Arab soil by 


and nothing more. It really did not 
fulfil the national aspirations and 
ambitions of the Arab peoples. 

Membership 

Membership Is composed of In- 
dependent Arab states which had 
signed the Charter and was open 
to other Arab states whose appli- 
cation must be considered by the 
Council of the League. In addition 
to the above-mentioned Arab 
a tales (the original League mem- 
bers), other members were admit- 
ted after their Independence 
namely: Libya, Sudan, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Kuwait, Algeria, South 
Yemen, Qatar, Bahrain, United 
Arab Emirates, Oman, Djibouti, So- 
malia and Mauritania: 

Since 1864 a representative of 
the ; Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion sits as a full member repre- 
senting Palestine. Any member • 
may withdraw from the League af- 
ter giving a one year, prior notice 
to the League. ' Expulsion of a 
member slate which Is not fulfilling 
ils obligations under the . Charter 
may be deefdad by the unanimous 
vote of tha.members excluding the 
state under consideration.. Each : 
member state has one vote. In the 
League Council.. .-fv ; 

The League Charter ' 

The League Charter Is,; [n effect - 
a form of. an international treaty 
between. stales,. It does not con- 
stitute either; a federation hor e 
confederation, it is one of co- 
opereUon ( be l ween edverelgrt , 
states, on : the; baste ; of. absolute 
equality between : thb member . 
states. Its- aim I fe ;to candidate 


.Iona I peace and security as are 
; appropriate for. regional ad Hon, 
-provided that. such ar ran£jemen ia - 


the poUcfgs of members In wjch' a " 
way b 6 to effect, real collaboration ' 
bdjwe^n -them, 16. preserve .their 
indeRepdepce ahd :1 96yefelgnty!v|t:: 


ever Is to dafend the Interests of 
member states in particular and 
tha interests of the Arabs In gen- 
eral. Safeguarding the Indepen- 
dence of membners Is paramount. 
Each member state enjoys full 
sovereignty while the League has 
certain limited powers conferred 
upon It by the Charter. 

Organs of the League 

There are three main types of 
organs: 

a) The League Council 
MCommltees 
c) General-Secretariat 

A- The League Council 

ihlSi 9 Is J he supreme au- 
lK?h! nd '? ^posed of repre- 
sentatives of members each hav- 

hRZ! 0 ; The Council holds cr- 
' Uln^ry meetings twice a year. Ex- 
traordinary sessions rjiay be con- 

• Jnfi? ^^alone.sfe taken un- 
animously or by 6 majority vote A' 
unanimous . vote .te requireid in The 

' ' threat ' 1 act J f i aagl’eaS[Qnar 

: JSI 0 . 0 * ,pf aggression . against a 

' nr 5XK£j b ^ f nolher ^mber 
woy .an outside state,: This collsc-.- 

; tlve security function is enhanced'! 
^ B .pepdrate Collective SeS 

i %52 on u 23 'August! 

i«p2 : between : member states 

I t S5 6 i a u l P? fl Artldlb Bi of the Unl' 

• ■.Charter- and' on the' ' 
;conQ0ptthataggreastonagalii^' 

• Member state- against '• 

::SthV^ 



p. other Councils 

Apart from the main League 
Council, other councils such as 
the Economic Council and the 
Arab Defence Council were set up 
by virtue of the Collective Security 
Pact and Economic Co-operation; 
of 1960. In 1864 a permanent mi-, 
Btary committee was established; 
It la composed of the chiefs of 
army staff of the Arab states. Its 
functions are, in general, to pre- 
pare collective defence plans and 
means and methods of defence. It 
submits Its reports to the Defence 
Council. 


operation baaed on common Inter- 
ests. It has helped create the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
in 1864, and approved its consti- 
tution. 

It has defended the rights of 
Palestinians in International fo- 
rums and conferences. It has 
wide-ranging activities. There are 
at present twenty-one specialized 
organisations within the League's 
orbit most of which were set up at 
the Secretary-General's Initiative 
such as the Arab Postal Union, the 
Arab Union for Telecommunica- 
tions, the Arab Organization 
against Crime, the Arab Organlza- 


January* 1 964* 6 attend,ng the f,rst Arab summit held In Cain, 


paralysed the Council's action. 
This la because If the vote was not 
unanimous no action could be 
taken by the Council. Thus the 
League Council Is not a super- 
state over and above the mem- 
bers. Other decisions such as 
those consequent upon arbitration 
or mediation or on personnel or 
budgetary matters can be taken 
by a majority vote and are binding 
upon those members who accept 
them. 

The functions of the Council are 
to carry out the alms of the Lea- 
gue, to execute the provisions of 
agreements concluded between 
members If they fall within the 
Leagues jurisdiction, to draw up 
the mechanism and means of 
co-operation with International or- 
ganisations, to arbitrate disputes 
between members, or mediate be- 
twesn them and decide upon 
measures to be taken If any mem- 
ber Is threatened by aggression. 


fives of all members may patftfe- 
ate In the committees. Volhgbtj, 
simple majority and they meet * 
nuaily. In 1946 the Council e& 
bllshed an additional comritta 
not provided for In the Cttardr, 
namely the Political Comfnrtia 
which appeared subsequent b 
be the most Important one. 

C- The Generali- 

Secretariat 

This Is managed by a Secret^ 
General who has normally IK 
rank of an ambassador. He Isa- 
pointed by the Council by a t» 
thlrds majority of votes. He lib 
self appoints assistant secreiae 
and other high-ranking office* 
Since 1046 up to the Camp (to* 
Agreement between Egypt and Is- 
rael in 1979, the Secretary- 
erai was always an Egyptian. Tm 
then Secretary-General Mr V& 



The 7 original member states announce the birth of the Arab 
League, Cairo, 22 March 1945 


The seat was In Cairo since 
1946 upto 1979 when It was 
Iransferred to Tunis because 
Egypt's membership was su- 
spended at Baghdad Conference 
held In March 1978 following the 
Camp David Agreement. 

Achievements 

■JJ®. *reb Lea 9 ue baa endsa- 

Eii to p S. y a bi0 ro,e ln inter - 

jjatfonal politics. As the League 

toftnWL? 8 *? 1 representative at 
ffiLSr ^ Nations, has contrl- 
0 th ? decolonisation of 
Eur °P® a n rule, it 
^alfintted non-alignment and 
encouraged • Afro-Arab co- 


tton for Administrative Sciences, 
the Arab Monetary Fund, the Arab 
Satellite Communications, etc. 


It has established organisa- 
tional, political and technical rela- 
tions with the European Economic 
Community (EEC) subsequently 
known as the Arab-European dia- 
logue. It set up the Arab Develop- 
ment Bank and the Arab Technical 
Assistance Fund. The Arab Lea- 
gue formed the Arab Deterrent 
Force to help solve the Lebanese 
conflict but subsequently with- 
drew from Lebanon. It has exerted 
a great pressure in laying down a 
common economic strategic ac- 
tion, unifying the. investment laws 
In the Arab homeland, encouraging 
free exchange of capital and lab- 
our. 
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Ministers review joint- 
venture projects 
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company project. 

As regards the Free Zone- 
Area Mr TarabUlsI stated that 
It has already been com- 
pleted and the officials Will 
start working on the opera- 
tional plans. . 


The minister added that 
SyrUbdependa to a great ex- 
tent on its own production, 
and the Syrian Government 
Is! concerned about the deve- 
lopment of Its national . In- 
dustries like the Lime 1 and 
BriQhs Industry all kinds of 
wears, glass; and shoes. He 
concluded that the Arab joint 
efforts should be directed to- 
wards the achievement of a' 
wider common economical 
body like the European Eco-_ 
nomic Community. 


Alftria 

Bahrain 

stopt* 

Iraq 

Jibuti 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Oman 

Palatine 

Qatar 

Saudi Arabia 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Sjria 

Ton lila 

UAB 

Yemen AR 
Yemen PDR 


Date oT 
indepeadenee 

S July 1962 
1 September 1971 
28 February 1922 
15 October 1920 

27 June 1977 
25 May 1946 

19 June 1961 

22 November 1946 
24 December 1952 

28 Novembor 1961 
18 November 1956 
18 November 1970 

n/a 

1 September 1971 

23 September 1932 
1 July I960 

1 January 1956 
17 April 1946 

20 March 1956 

2 December 1971 

n/o 

30 November 1967 


Dale of 

JohibiB League 

Capital 

Arc* (square 
kilometres) 

16 August 1962 

El-Djazair 

2,381,741 

11 September 1971 

Manama 

660 

22 March 1945 

Cairo 

1.101.499 

22 March 1945 

Baghdad 

438,446 

4 September 1977 

Jibuti 

22,200 

22 March 1945 

Amman 

95,394 

20 July 1961 

Kuwait 

. 17,818 

22 March 1945 

Brlnit 

10,400 

28 March 1953 

Tripoli 

1,775,500 

26 November 1973 

Nouakchott 

1.030,700 

1 October 1958 

Rabat 

659,970 

29 September 1971 

Mui cat 

300,000 

9 September 1976 

Jerusalem 

27,468 

11 September 1971 

Doha 

LI ,400 

22 March 1945 

Riyadh 

2,240,000 

14 February 1974 

Mogadishu 

637.657 

19 January 1956 

Khartoum 

2,505,805 

22 March 1945 

Damascus 

185,180 

1 October 1958 

Tunis 

164,150 

6 December 1971 

Abu Dhabi 

85,000 

22 March 1945 

Sanaa 

200,000 

12 December 1967 

Aden 

. • 336,939 


It Inaugurated a special mech- 
anism to carry out feasibility eco- 
nomic studies in the Arab coun- 
tries so as to supply the required 
expertise for implementing new 
projects. There are other activities 
In the social and environmental 
fields; It sponsored several 
projects for sports festivals and 
youth conferences, children's wel- 
fare and women education. Spe- 
cial funds for sanitary and medical 
Industry In the Arab countries 
have aiao been sat up. 

Evaluations 


it should be borne In mind that 
no sooner was the League esta- 
blished than it had to face one of 
the most difficult and Intricate 
problems namely, the Palestine 
problem resulting from Zionist and 
Western intrigue. Also It wsb 
created when most of the Arab 
states were either newly Indepen- 
dent or were still under Western 
colonialism. No wonder then Ihat 
the League could not cope with 
the Palestine problem as the 
weakness of the League stems 
from the weakness of the member 
states. However, the League Is 
the symbol of Arab nationalism 
and Is a sort of a catalyst between 
the Arab states. It Is a national fo- 


rum for the Arab stales despite 
their differences. It has played a 
major role in reducing the effects 
of Imbalance between the Individ- 
ual strengths of the member 
states. It has acted the role of the 
true representative of the will of 
the Arab community \n the United 
Nations and other world forums. 

It is Indeed regrettable that the 
Arab states very often absolve 
themselves of responsibility for 
failures particularly in the political 
field end throw it upon the League 
forgetting their own Inveterate di- 
visions and parochial conflicts. It 
is true that the League has not 
fulfilled ail the aspirations of Arab 
nationalism but It nevertheless re- 
mains the mouthpiece of Arab will. 
Ths will of the Arabs to attain their 
national goals will prevail despite 
the onslaught of world Zionism 
and Its off-shoot Jsrael » which is 
artificially planted In an Arab land 
by sheer force. 

In conclusion, the Arab states ' 
need the Arab League and the 
more they strengthen it the better 
the League will be able to serve 
them. 

It is indeed high time that the 
Arab Btates work much closer 
together by strong 1 he nlng the 
Arab League eo as to become 
really effective end vital to the 
Arab people and to respond to 


Population 


2,381,741 18,956,240 (1981) 

660 358,85? (1981) 

1.101.499 39,773,000 (1980) 

438,446 13.072,300 (1980) 

22,200 450,000 (2980) 

95,394 3.000,000 (1980) 

.17,818 1.464,000(1981) 

10,400 2,658.000 (1980) 

1.775.500 3,500,000 (1981) 

1.030,700 1,634,000 (1980) 

659,970 20,646.000 (1981) 

300.000 891.000(1980) 

27,468 4,447,000 (1981) 

LI ,400 231,000(1980) 

2,240,000 8,960,000 (1980) 

637.657 3,914,000 (1980) 

2,505,805 1 8,371 ,000 (1980) 

185,180 8,977,000 (1980) 

164,150 6,500,000 (1981) 

85,000 893,000 (1980) 

200.000 7,400,000 (1982) 

. 336,939 1,903,000(1980) 

their aspirations. The Arab states 
nave many things in common: 


.* ■ . r 
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language, religion, cullure, tradi- 
tions. They should emulate the ex- 
arepleof the EEC countries which, 


_ . .. vMMnuiao wmen, 

notwithstanding their differences 
« fle,ds and considering the 
fact that they have been at war 
against each other for hundreds of 
years, now work together and 
speak with one voice in Inter- 
national forums. Consequently, 
Arab states should discard paro- 
chial regionalism and unite to face 
the common enemy. They should 
rise to the challenge of our mod- 
ern world which respects the 
strong and the mighty and treads 
upon the weak and the pusillanim- 
ous. 

The writer 
holds a Di- -- 

K lorn a In Phi- 
isophy and l ■' 
Letters and . 

also an LLB L 

degree. He .3# 

was a lawyer 
In Palestine ^ 

during the 

Mandate and «»•* jfflKR 

subsequent- 

ly. became a 

Legal Advl- WrWxSO 

sor In the UN 

In Vienna and 

Beirut. 
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Mayors issue recommendations 




MAYORS IN the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan concluded their an- 
nual conference In Aqaba with a 
number of Important and vital de- 
cisions together with progressive 
recommendations. They examined 
In toto the means and ways of Im- 
proving the financial and adminis- 
trative situations in their munici- 
palities. 

The Mayors highlighted the Im- 
portance of Introducing new and 
modified laws, as well as adminis- 
trative ssrvloes and procedures. 

The conference was chaired by 
the Minister of Rural and Munici- 
pal Affairs, Mr Marwan Al- 
Humoud. The recommendations 
were put forward by a special 


Let the 


committee headed also by the 
Minister. 

Other members of the commit- 
tee included the Mayors of Am- 
man Municipality, Mr Abdul Raof 
Al-Rawabdah, the Under Secret- 
ary of the Ministry of Rural and 
Municipal Affairs aa well as the 
Mayors of Irbld, Salt, Karak, Ma- 


daba, Al Quwaismih and Al Juwal- 
dah. 

The special committee has also, 
among its members, the Chairmen 
of the various Local Counolls and 
the Legal Consultant at the minis- 
try. Tha details of tha agenda dis- 
cussed will be published in all local 
newpapers. 


SEMI VILLA FOR RENT 

A house part of villa: consists of: 3 bedrooms, library room, 
sitting & salon, 3 baths, two verandas, centra! heating with 
garage and telephone. Furnished. Location: Shmeisanl. 

For more Information call Shahatlt 
Telephone: 642021 front 9:00 a.m. to 1 :00 p,m. 

■ 665505 from 2.-00 pjn .to 6:00 p.m. 



FOR RENT 


light up 
your life) 


V 


House For. Rent Near jntercon. .1 Master Bedrbom, 2 Be- 
droomB, Bathroom, Open Plan Lounge /Living /Dining 
.Rooms, Kitchen, Maid Rdom with Own WC; Central. 
, Heating, Verandas, Telephone. 

Please Call: * 641966 
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Good opportunity 

NEWS THAT international mediation efforts are underway to bring the raging 
Gulf war to a final halt are indeed encouraging. Arab foreign ministers will be 
meeting to discuss the situation on Monday in Tunis. The deadlock on the bat- 
tlefield seems to be offering a suitable opportunity for the mediators to put 
forward negotiation options. What concerns the Arab world In particular and the 
world community in general Is the effect this war is having and will continue to 
have on the plummeting oil prices, the economic stagnation in the region and 
its wide-reaching effect on world economies in addition to the security and 
stability of the Arabian Gulf. 

The fran-lraq war has been going on for far too long. It is obvious that what 
war power has failed to achieve could be attained through a peaceful agre- 
ement. Mediators have a good cause to see a glimpse of hope coming out of 
the current stalemate. Both countries have suffered as a result of ths huge 
sacrifices the people and the economies of the two nations have to put up with 
to keep the war going on. And after more than five years, ths core of the con- 
flict remains one of territorial disputes and political hostilities. The lessons the 
Iranians are coming to terms with are that their holy war will not bring down the 
regime of Saddam Hussein in Iraq, nor will it give back to them lands they claim 
are theirs, in the short run. since both countries can no longer spend their huge 
wealth on the war. both Iraq and Iran must settle their differences through 
peaceful means. 

Fortunately, there are previous agreements and treaties that can be used as 
aofid bases for negotiations. These concern the drawing of borders and territo- 
rial clafms, the fast of which was the Algiers Treaty of 1975. It is hoped that the 
Iranians will finally sae the sense and light in discontinuing the war to save 
their countrymen unnecessary bloodshed and material losses. 

On the other hand, the Iraqis have expressed more than once their profound 
desire to enter into negotiations with Iran and to normalise relations. This looks 
like a chance to bid the armed conflict a lasting farewell and look up to positive 
dialogue as the only way to bring about peace and stability In that disturbed 
region of the world. 


US stand 


AMBASSADORS OF European nations In New York this week delivered a note 
of protest to the United States Secretary of State, Mr George Schultz on Am- 
erican reluctance to honour Its share of the financial commitments to the United 
Nations budget. 

Their objection stems from the possibility that they will be called upon to 
cough up America’s share in the future. Moreover, since the US plays a very 
Important rolB In the affairs of the UN, such a harsh decision is likely to send 
reverberations ail over the world. 

That the United States 19 responsible for a large share of the UN budget (s 
indubitable, a role it has played since the world body’s inception In 1945. But 
since there is no smoke without, flee, one is tempted to ask: Why the sudden 
change In attitude by superpower America? Dissatisfaction? Pressing domestic 
problems like the huge budget deficits?. 

Some argue that the US Is simply not happy with the way in which the UN Is 
administered; It believes that there Ib a Third World majority in the organization 
whtch is hampering Its smooth running. Credence is lent to this assertion by 
their unjuallfied withdrawal from the UNESCO. The Reagan government adv- 
anced. the flimsy excuse that the body had become over-politicized. We shud- 
der and recoil In fear to state It, but It is evidently clear, that the US Is seriously 
attempting to weaken and hold the UN ’hostage/ 

The UN was formed at . the end of the 2nd World War solely to 'maintain 
peece. But we must. admit frankly that since its establishment, the world has 
become a more complex place. Most nations now see the UN in a different light. 
f|Js |rue ; that lt might. have lost some credibility In' having failed to solve a host 
"pf BedOUs problems of interriattonial dimensions in Africa, the Middle East and 
; w«n America.. But frankly, whatever Its shortcomings, all and sundry agree that 
VW romalnO fhe last resort for Ironing out important differences In the world. 

id t- Jhe US stand i.s both alarming and frightening. Surely, 

& SpJW deabKf' appreciates the enormous sacrifices and contributions 


ii\e U8;hfia b0eh making, to the UN,. Ha tentacles' have spread wide and far to 
emhrticp .Important bodies like the YVotkj Bank and the IMF. Inspite of, every-,, 
thlng^the WhlteHOuse oWes il ea £ sacred duty to tackle US dortieatlofinanclaf 
problems flratt^fore. Anything else ’. '• V-;; ‘ ov’y 
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The travelling arms bazaar 
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By Dennis Chaplin 

LONDON — With mllilary expenditure 
throughout the world now reaching $1 mill- 
ion every minute, selling weapons is a major 
growth Industry; and the emphasis Is on the 
Third World market. 

However, the big bucks are not Juat made 
In selling weapons. A whole military exhibi- 
tion industry has sprung up recently to cash 
In on the arm9 marketeers' need for an 
international showcase. 

Said French arms broker Marc Ouzlel: 
"The season breaks at the end of each year 
and lasts well Into the spring." 

During that period there are arms exhibi- 
tions throughout the world aimed at bringing 
together the big producers and the big buy- 
ers. Companies which once specialised In 
trade fairs for consumer goods now find It 
more profitable to organise exhibitions for 
the arms trade. 

Whereas at one time the major exhibi- 
tions were limited to Paris, London and 
some other European sites, now an Increas- 
ing number of expos have Third World loca- 
tions arid even Third World-based organis- 
ers. 

The "season” started with the Paris MIU- 
POL 85 Exhibition at the end of last year 
featuring military and internal security 
equipment produced by 174 companies. 
Defence expert Ian Hogg estimated It was 
"three times Its 1984 size, with a far 
gteater variety of products." 

Barely Into the new year, Defence Exhi- 
bits, and Trade International Ino. staged Its 
three-day International Defence Technology 
Exposition in Washington DC; It said 

reaching the International defence com- 
muhlty has never been easier r ; 

: ' Its organisers bay the IDTE ia, specifically, 
designed .for, International suppliers wishing 
tp reach buyers and potential trade partners 
around the world; they even laid on a biack 
tie banquet fdr exhibitors and leading buy- 
are.-; ■. . ,,, •• • . ; ; ,, 

■ : IJta ■ month Osprey Exhibitions of Wat- 
ford, .England; and IFE^TA of Spain orga- 
nised Ihe P-1,1 Expo: for defence equipment, : 
communications „and : special •operations' 
technology In. Madrid. ■ .. 1 ■ • J 

Chance itasxcjusjvltydy 
•requiring ^entity and iWalrant, cards but 
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Mw r0 i, re ® dli ?i a yanaB4ito potential ex-. 
nlbifore end purchasers. .Ateoin February, 

; Management Services of ; 
k Sjnggpore . 0 hd Malaysia was| busy wjth the 


Asian Defence Exhibition and Conference h [ 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Promising that "everybody who is any- 
body will be there," the organisers boasted 
"For the first time In Asia a show of IhH 
scale Is bringing the latest In defence tech- 
nology together to the forefront of Asian- 
Pacific military forces." 

There was a competitive element, loo 
the Kuala Lumpur exhibition aimed to draw 
clients from the now regular Aslan Aer- 
ospace Expo In Singapore, whose January 
1988 showcase attracted 472 arms compa- 
nies from all over the world. 

Anxious to Increase Its exports, SJoga- 
pore went beyond aerospace at the axn™* 
tlon and Included displays by 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Ltd, whicn 
looking for naval export orders. 

The country's Minister for Trade, 
and Defence, Brig. Lee Helen Loong, . 
red to the "tremendous potential of as 
defence markets, with "Immense divar^ 
marketing opportunities" for arms firms- 

Exporters like Israel and China 
to break Into fresh markets were ntwa 
evidence. . 

In April, arms marketeers look 
MILDEX 86 at Los Angeles, whew ong 
ere Sundance International of Santa 
promise a "world military defence ^ 
together with semln ar-conferances . 

The following month Sydney hosts, ^ 
Pacific Area Defence Exhibition. Orfla ^ 
Thomson Exhibitions and the m . ( 
Defence Manufacturers Council say 
first for the Southern hemisphere ana |fte 
of the largest exhibitions of Its tYP 6 
world." . . • 

Outside the "season" — - -In i.OojJJJJ 
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visitors from 80 countries and 7w°7 
Inti companies. 1 1983 

Even China Is building on 
Nataedea-Shanghal Expo • to wp . 
November’s ASIANDEX-86 In BalJtnfl. ^ 

This "Asian defence technology eg, ^ 

■ being prompted by Commedle 
Ltd, based In.Hong Kong’s North poim 

Dr Dennis R, Chaplin : j® 
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Archaic history 

THE FOREIGN channel on Jordan television 
.' to be thanked for the quality of do- 
cumentary programmes it Is presenting to 

viewers. One currently being screened is 
ha documentary "End of Empire" which 
deals with the epics of liberation movemen- 
ts that took place In the British Empire's 
most Important colonies. It is an outstanding 
and notable work of research and documen- 
talion which surveys the British Empire's 
colonial days and divulges the Inner-most 
secrets of the once most powerful nation on 
earth. 

“End of Empire" Is precisely what It Is: It 
shows how the British Empire finally col- 
lapsed under the pressures of nationalist 
movements in the various colonies which 
the British crown controlled, and how slowly 
1 ns influence receded leaving behind new- 
born nations and states. One cannot but 
admire ths enormous efforts put into the 
making of these series, which are produced 
by the Brillsh television network — Gra- 
nada. I 


The other side of the coin is natiirally our 
failure to do the same where our tiwn his- 
tory is concerned. One episode of "End of 
Empire" dealt with Palestine. The pro- 
gramme we 8 so critical of the role played by 
Ihe Brillsh government at that time that one 
would think It was produced by Arabs. The 
makers of the series did not leave one 
atone unturned in their quest to present 
facts while allowing all parties Involved In 
ihe conflict to put forward their views. The 
Anal result Incriminates both British and 
Jews. But It also blames the Arabs, whose 
divisions and weaknesses contributed to 
Ihe loss of Palestine to the Zionists. 





a 


Such documentaries and others dealing 
with various areas of human history and 
achievements have far-reaching influence 
on the thinking of many who have no time or 
ability to dig into history books and llnd an- 
swers for themselves. Why we have failed 
to produce programmes which deal with our 
history and culture and also explain our side 
of the story la something which needs tho- 
rough Investigation. Why can't we produce 
documentaries that deal with the various 
phases of the raping of Palestine, the Gulf 
war, hunger in the Sudan, the Sahara war 
and others7 Why can’t we put our millions 
into programmes portraying the accomplish- 
ments of the Islamic civilization in the fields 
of architecture, medicine, law, music and 
various other areas of cultural advanceme- 
nts? 

I know for sure that the Arab world has 
enough able men and women who can, if 
awarded the necessary faoillties, create 
such programmes. The problem lies In the 
fact that money isn't always where the 
brains are. But also at fault are the pan- 
Arab organizations and agencies which are 
supposed to cater for the preservation of 
Arab history and culture. The Arab League 
and its numerous organizations should have 
emphasized the role of documentation and 
film-making. 

Another shortcoming lies with our own 
national Institutions' inability to collect, 


categorize and preserve archive materials 
for future use in research. I was shockingly 
informed that Jordan Television film archive 
section is not only seriously disorganized, 
but is also reputed for losing (or misplacing) 
valuable historical clippings relating to the 
history of this country. It is sad to know that 
in order to study rare film materials on Jor- 
dan, for instance, one must go to London or 
Paris to find them. Our history and all that Is 
attached to It is safely preserved and 
guarded In British museum vaults. 

On the other hand, the Israelis do not 
leave aside one thin trace of evidence that 
could help them ascertain their historical 
claims to Arab lands. Recently, a pro- 
gramme on Jewish civilization was made by 
Israeli television and presented by former 
minister and scholar Abba Eban. Huge ef- 
forts were employed to legitimize Zionists 
pretence over Palestine through research, 
documentation and shrewd presentation. A 
Jewish encyclopaedia has also been pu- 
blished to Immortalize Jewish history — an 
Arabic encyclopaedia la still a far-fetched 
project that lacks both funds and determin- 
ation. 

Ostensibly, we are both civilized and ad- 
vanced. But to be unable to document, 

R reserve and update recent and ancient 
Istory is a mark of posterior nations. For 
how long will we boast of an archaic history, 
which our enemy Is defacing for Its own 
benefit? 


Aquino and the Communists 




JHE GOVERNMENT of President Cory 
Aquino in the Philippines tasted Its flret blt- 
«r encounter with the communist Insur- 
?h 9n,s . ,as t Monday. The rebels, known as 
ne New Peoples Army (NPA), clashed with 
aru 9o ^ 0mmBnt tr o°PS. the first major at- 
since Aquino came to power last 
"onth, and claimed over 40 lives. 

upsurge of attacks by the rebels 
2JW. jeopardize Aquino’s efforts to bring 
22™' national reconciliation In the country 
*re, apart from the communists, MuBlIm 
are also fighting for greater auto- 
**** to to® Mindanao region. 

TJ® country, when It was liberated by the 
a 1 movement from the dutches of 20 
of autocratic rule by Ferdinand Mar- 
in shambles. Chaos and anarchy 
IJJJPJja with unparalleled corruption rules 
nation of 7,100 Islands and Islets. 

■ ■■ • •• . • 1 • 

ihSigM °* Marcos’ dictatorship, toge- 
crooi2sL c 5!?’ u P t de ®ds of his family and 
handling admlnlatratloh, the nation’s 
wealth have been pumped to Its 
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Abroad. The nations economy 
Olo, the lowest point .and It Is no se- 




in pesos and other pfeoloue met- 
accounts for ■ one-third of ths 
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come a non-aligned country. But as of now 
It haa not shown any signs to that direction. 
However, she has confirmed that the rela- 
tione with the Soviet Union would continue 
to be In the same way as It was before. 

On top of Mrs Aquino's agenda are the 
national reconciliation and the rebuilding of 
the country's economy. But to put back the 
fragile economy on a sound footing there 
should be stability within the country. As the 
first step, perhaps, and also to exhibit her 
government's adherence to democracy, 
Aquino ordered the release of all political 
prisoners including communists. 


When the communist leaders were rel- 
eased it was widely expected that they 
would talk peace with the government and 
also co-operate in rebuilding the country. 
On the contrary, the guerrillas have 
launched major offensive against the gov- 
ernment in various part9 of Ihe country. 
This appears to be the end of the moment- 
ary honeymoon the government had with 
the communist leaders. 


The communists might have been hoping 
for a better rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union when Mrs Aquino came to power. 
Also they were expecting that the new gov- 
ernment might distance Itself from Wash- 
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(M tony Marcos’ custody In the Un- 
frrifleX: The misappropriation of gov- 
iflhf Property: has In fact to- 

^ nomy Df th,B . 

States has offered econdmio. 
«^H r r 0 ?^ s ) 8nc P to rebuild Philippines 
t^^h!i r 5 8 ™ atui ' 0, T ^ i8 1® & gesture to, 
rf\H»cpntidehqd of the new government.; 
JovemrS ®Peoiilatloh8 that the Aquino 
might changd its policy to be- 
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ington and would still not allow the Ameri- 
can bases on Philippine soil. 


The US maintains the Subic Bay naval 
base and the Clark Field airforce base in the 
Philippines to keep a power balance In the 
region. The Soviet Union has its bases Just 
about 960 km across the sea, In Vietnam. 

However, it would have been better, in 
the Interest of the country and its people, 
for the communists to co-operate with thB 
present government which has already em- 
barked on on uphill task — to rebuild the 
shattered national economy. They should in 
fact pay much attention to the development 
of their nation rether than fighting their 
brothers to impose communism on them. 


And if th8 Philippines remains tied up with 
the United States it might be because of the 
former's close ties with Washington. The 1 
million Filipinos living in America are second 
largest Asian community in that country. 
Also it was an American colony and hence 
US Influence is much higher. Also American 
economic and military assistance have been 
the backbone of the US-PhlllppInea rela- 
tions. It might therefore, be hard for the Phi- 
lippines to slip away from the Am- 
erican shade. Perhaps the NPA leaders 
might be thinking of substituting the Ameri- 
cans with some other miracles! 




Thousands of elegant clothes of Hnelda Marcos are arranged In a room Inside the 

presidential palace In Manila are on display for tfie public. 
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Zaire under 
Mobutu’s 

autocratic rule 

THE REPUBLIC of Zaire (formerly 
Congo-Klnshasa) became Indepen- 
dent on 30 June, I960. Rather. sadly, 
Independence from Belgium In this 
very large and rich territory In Africa 
has tragically gone the wrong way. 
Events in this populous country have 
seriously thrown into Jeopardy the 
whole movement to freedom on the 
continent. 

Since 1965, the destiny of the 
country has been Interwoven with 
that of Its autocratic ruler — Pre- 
sident Mobutu Sese Seko. His 
ascendancy to power after the first 
chaotic five years of self-rule was 
very much welcomed since he did at 
least olfer peace as an alternative to 
anarchy. 

8ut rather surprising, since "power 
corrupts and obsolute power corrupts 
absolutely,* 1 the advantages of Mobu- 
tu’s rule have become completely er- 
oded by the combined lack of Ide- 
ology, Increasing waste and misman- 
agement. Certainly, there are almost 
Insurmountable obstacles In running 
such a large country; but changing 
the name to Zaire and building up a 
personality cult around the leader has 
not helped to boost the ailing eco- 
nomy. 

The whole area of the Congo at- 
tracted world attention In 1877 when 
the explorer Henry Stanley reached 
the mouth of the Congo River. King 
Leopold of Belgium recognizing tha 
huge potentialities of the Congo Ba- 
sin, took the lead In exploring and ex- 
ploiting It. The Berlin Conference of 
1884-45 accepted King Leopold II aa 
the sovereign head of the Congo Free 
State. 

The infancy of sovereignty had 
been chaotic and very rough. The first 
Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba and 
the then President Kasavubu strug- 
gled for political supremacy. The aec- 
ceaalon of the mineral-rich Shaba 
province (formerly Katanga) only ad- 
ded fuel to the flames of anarchy. The 
gravity of the situation prompted the 
United Nations (UN) to send In peace- 
-keeping troops. (A former UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
met his untimely death during this crl- 
8ls). 

On the economic field, Zaire Is a 
country which greatly Invites envy. It 
has vast agricultural lands coupled 
with huge and rich mineral deposits 
— copper, oil, cobalt diamond , gold 
and zinc. But since 1974, Mobutu’s 
eccentric and autocratic rule has re- 
duced this giant of a country to a deb- : 
tor nation. Its per capita Income la 
one of the lowest In black Africa. He 
has to resort to massive loans from 
the IMF to keep the economy going. : 

Viewed critically, Mobutu's totaflta- 
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power for so long but for the support 
of the US and Its Western allies. The 
United States looko up to the corrupt 
Zaire government to serve aS a check 
to the Marxist regimes In that part of 
Africa. But, the era of dictatorial rule 
la feet approaching Its end. Mobutu 
should be told In plain language that . 
the freedom loving people of Zaire 
would like nothing short of "a govern- 
ment of : the people, for the people 
and by the people/' — Democracy 
to be fully established in that 
country. 1 
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What is demanded from the premier I 

ia to review and abolish the I 

stable coalition within the govermS i 
start (rash elections In the Knew? ' a 
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Jordan-PLO 

co-ordination 


Al-Wihda, an Abu Dhabi newspaper, ex- 
presses the view that the Jordanlan- 
Palestinlan relations have entered a new st- 
age based on openeBB, clarity and respon- 
sible action. 

It says that Jordan's declaration that It 
broke-off political co-ordination with the 
PLO and the latter's reply were character- 
ised by frankness and clarity and they can 
be considered as an attempt which did not 
realize its objectives but it should not be the 
last attempt. 

The paper goes on to say that the two 
sides could not possibly reach agreement 
on all principles governing their joint action 
overnight because ot Arab and regional cir- 
cumstances which Impose themselves on 
the process of decision-making. 

The paper concludes by urging the two 
sides to start a fresh dialogue to bring thoir 
views closer to oach other and to find a new 
baBB for a settlement. 

Al-Fajr, another Abu Dhabi newspaper, 
writes that the present regional circum- 
stances are unsuitable for advancing the 
£euae of peace in the Middle East and a 
stalemate will apparently prevail In the re- 
gion. 

Such □ stalemate, the paper adds, will 
continue until new developments take place 
under which the future of Jordanian- 
Palestlnlan moves becomes more specific. 

Al-Arab, Qatari dally, writes that the 
doors are not totally closed before a return 
to a Jordanian-Palostinian harmonization 
for a lust and comprehensive peace in the 
region. 

it notes that the PLO's reply to His 
Majesty King Hussein's address was mild 
and moderate and voiced out the PLO's de- 
sire to resume the dialogue, even at a mini- 
mum level, at a time when the Organization 
has no other specific alternatives. 

"All parties which participated In the 
recent peace efforts seem keen not to 
dose all doors that are open now and which 
might not be unlocked tomorrow," asserts 
the Qatari paper. 

The French hostages 
in Lebanon 


The Qatari English -language newspaper 
Qulf Times regrets the kidnapping of 
French citizens In Beirut, saying that they 
ere innocent victims who have nothing to do 
wilh what has been going on In Lebanon. It 
goes on to say that the lest four Frenohmen 
were kidnapped while trying to cover events 
on the Lebanese arena. 

It states that the hostages are citizens of 
a friendly country and if there is .any mis- 
understanding on the part of some Le- 
banese groups, it should not exposs the 
Uves of Innocent people to danger. 

"Neither Lebanon nor any Lebanese fac- 
tion would benefit from such actions be- 
cause the citizens of Lebanon, under the 
present circumstances, are in the dire need 
of establishing good relations with the out- 
side world," the Quit Times esterts. 

Al-Arab comments on the current at- 
tempts to settle the Lebanese crisis, ex- 
j pressing the view that rival factions in Leba- 
, non are not ready yet to take bold and deci- 
sive steps which could bring an end to the 
crisis nearer. 

. It refers to the Vatican's current .media- 
tion attempt, saying that (he chances orq 
dim end gloomy for the success of the Vatl- 
oah peace bid: 

■The traq-lran war 

• The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Watan writes 
that Iran's escalation. of Its war against Iraq 
[Coupled with Teheran's threats against the 
Gulf atalea Is tt: manifestation of an Iranian 
aggression on the whole Arab nation and a 
serious challenge ,lo the International com- 
munity. : " ; ; • 

. The paper suggests that Arab states 
must Implement the Arab Common Defence 
treaty because the Iranian threats and the 
upsurge In the war are directed at all Arabs. 

A Qatari weekly, Al-Ahd, writes that Is- 



' The Labour Party, the paper adds 
be able to form a government by 
this stage because it Is not 


Will |)« 

it 


Finance , business & economy 


raet ia the prime benefactor of the continua- 
tion of the Iraq-lran wnr. It gives as 
evidence statomonta made recently by Is- 
rnoli Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin and 
the Trade and Industry Minister Ariel Sha- 
ron in which they said that the war has 
helped Israel to cut Its war budget and kept 
the Iraqi power away from the field of con- 
frontation with Israel. 

It also recalls that Menachem Begin 
stated when he was in office that Israel 
would have not been able to invade Leba- 
non and drive PLO forces out If the war be- 
tween Iraq and Iran was not continuing. 

Tho paper also refers to the enormous 
economic losses sustained by Arab coun- 
tries as a result of the war, saying that with- 
out these losses the Arabs would have 
been in a far stronger position to confront 
Israel. 

The situation in Egypt 

Al-Fajr ol Abu Dhabi writes that demo- 
cracy was the effective weapon with which 
Egypt had been able to cope with the crisis 
resulting from the security forces' mutiny. It 
adds that the promotion of democracy Is 
essential if the steadfastness of Egypt is to 
be consolidated. 

The paper further urges Arab govern- 
ments to rectify their relations wilh Egypt In 
order to foil hostile plans aimed at Isolating 
Cairo and undermining its economic and po- 
litical potentialities. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper commends His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince HasBan's re- 
marks about Jerusalem In his opening 
speech at the conference of the heads of 
Municipal Councils which opened In Aqaba 
last Saturday. 


It notes In particular that the Crown 
Prince linked the seriousness of any Arab 
and Muslim action to the efforts to defend 


Jerusalem and protect its historical charac- 
ter. 

“While the Israeli occupation authorities 
continue their Judaizatlon process in the 
Holy City, It goes without saying that efforts 
to protect the occupied city and foil the Is- 
raeli plans require stepped-up actions by 
Arab and Muslim countries", Ad-Dustour 
asserts. 


It cads on other Arab and Muslim states 
to join hands with Jordan in a concerted ef- 
fort to rescue Jerusalem. 

Al-RaT newspaper lauds the Iraqi air 
strike on an Iranian military camp which re- 
sulted in the destruction of 500 tanks and 
armoured vehicles as representing a new 
development in the Iraqi confrontation of the 
Iranian aggression. 

It calls the raid a pre-emptive strike de- 
signed to deter the Iranians from carrying 
out a new aggression. 

The raid, the paper adds, shows that the 
six years of fighting have. greatly boosted 
Iraq s military capability. It affirms the Zion- 
ists declared fears that if Iraq emerges vic- 
torious, the whole balance of power In the 
region will be tilted In favour of the Arabs. 


Israeli Press 


Dsvar comments on the violent dispute at 
Herat conference which was from time to 
time interrupted by swearing, exchange of 
blows and the throwing ofoffenslve •‘mis- 
siles". The paper says that this proves 
again that Yitshak Shamir, the Likud leader, 
has lost control over his Herut comrades. 
We have to warn that the dispute grounds 
might be shifted from party to the Israeli 
government Itself, the paper comments. 


AMMAN (Star) — The chairman of 
the board of directors of the Jor- 


hamm&d Al Dabbas has said that 
the company has incurred a Iosb 
ol JD 40 million since its inception 
until the close of 1985. He attri- 
buted the loss to the faulty feasi- 
bility studies of the (Fertilizer) 
plant which could not produce 
more than 84 per cent of the ac- 
tual production target per year, 
due to technical problems. 

Mr Mohammad Dabbas dis- 
closed that the contractors who 
constructed the factory did not 
have the required technical capa- 
bilities. The plant was designed to 
process tow quality phosphates 
but on completion and contrary to 
this, the factory had to take good 
Quality phosphates, for which the 
plant and machinery were found 
unsuitable. This has resulted In a 
decrease In production and ero- 
son and degeneration of the ma- 
chinery which shortens the life of 
me machinery. 

Another draw back the company 
laced was non-availability of quali- 
fied technical personnel at the 
commencement of operations; at 
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on the support of ths religious parties ta 
Is apparent that the Increasing popuarihfo 

Peres and his party could lead totheL® 
cess of the Labour Party In the neX 
hons. And the leaders at the Labour 
are advised not to let this historic efi 
slip by, the paper concludes. ^ : 

Al Hamlshmar writes that the aecuriivu : 
tuation in the West Bank and . 

deteriorating as a result of the wide daL 
tlons carried out by the Israeli auttorlifo • 
against the local Inhabitant The authors ' 

have freed scores of detainees from t Z „ .. 

Nablua and Junald prisons, yet. the mm Kdan Fertilizers Company, Mr Mo- 
comments, they have arrested hundrSol ^ L — " A Al nohhoQ haa aalH * hat 
Arabs as well. 

It is worth pointing out, the paper com- ! 
ments, that since the application ot the ion : 
fist 1 policy the Israeli authorities have car- 
ried out a series of strict measures against 
the Arabs. Scores ot faultless people were * 
arrested and the houses of many Arabs ' 
were destroyed with their residents thrown 
out in the streets. 

The Israeli authorities should realize, to 
fore time elapses, that the hardline policy , 
will just add fuel to the already explosive si- . 
tuation In the occupied territories. Ths 
paper concludes by saying that the authori- 
ties should try to relax the tension by stop- f 
ping the detention campaigns against thi '• 

Arabs. 

Mae rive writes that the economic situa- 
tion within the settlements In southern Is- ' 
rael la fast deteriorating. Many people In the 
Al Naqab area have already left the sei- j 
tiements for other areas after they have j 
given up hope of ever Improving their sink- ; 
ing economic conditions. j. 

Scores of families living In the Jordai \ 

Valley have sold their properties and left j 
their settlements. Some of them have ac- ' 
tually left the country as well. ; 

It could be noticed, the paper comment! !• 
that moat of the Israeli settlements are at- ; 
fected by this serious financial crisis. II tto 
situation continues to prevail, the pap® ? 
concludes, It will lead to critical repercuss- ► 

Ions such as an Increase In emmlBraMJ \ 
from Israel. Thus Israeli government ahw t 
act quickly to solve this dangerous situs* , 
tlon. 

Haaretz comments on the dispute i wjjj 
the Labour Party by saying that the d«puw 
reared Ita ugly head after the memwmw' 
agreed with the Palestinian 
In the peace negotiations and the Al 
Heights Issue. A violent controversy tww 
between the 'hawks' and 'doves wa 
within the party. 

The hawks attitude Is similar 
and the extremists In Israel the PJJJL 
ments. Yet, the 'doves' however, were 
Itlve and moderate. 

The paper adds that th 0 ro has 
great contradiction and change 
our Party's political programme 
concerning the peace nogotlatlona 
glonal concessions vis-a-vis that o P®** 

We, the paper adds, call u^n the 
bloc to gear UP their efforts and 
beside the peace bloc In Israel, i ^ 
bars of this bloc ™ a, *y 
peace in the region. And wealso « ^ 
hawks bloc to review theli r om ijy p i., 
cal Attitudes which suhstan ttelfy 1. 

compactlble with the known P 0 ''^ 
kud Party Itself. . $ 

M Quds Arabic K sii** 

-forte to reach the negotiations isd* ^ 
last year have conspicuously 
from the onset Israel and the u 
believed that making use .°* * ,|Jjjy &rW J 
slon of Lebanon will aut0 ^ f a SrnM^ 
solution Insuring P arma ^ 0l 3L, fl sirip. W 
.over the West Bank and G* points*# 1 
can only be achieved th0 . p f^ u0r Kty W* 
through the portioning of 1 

tween Israel and other Arab ana 

parties outalde the PLO fram ■ ^ 

Taking advantage of J ;h ' * r !^israil£j 

hnd differences among the A 

America, the paper havs^ flg ^ l 
the Arabs as many oonoesj 00 r6fl 60^2 fi 
Ibis. This, of course, is the^^^BJ 
Washington has refused to. , — ^ sw 


Fertilizer company 
chief justifies losses 


the time, out of 460 technicians, 
250 were foreigners with higher 
salaries, and other fringe benefits. 
This sIbo has contributed to the 
high production cost. At present 
there are only 50 foreigners work- 
ing in its plant. 

The company's capital in 1975 
was JD 20 million which was 
raised in 1978 to JD 40 million. 
Subsequently In 1981 It reached 
JD 55 million. The total loans 
amounted to JD 94 million while the 
cost of the project Is estimated at 
$456 million. 

The cost of production in 
Jordan Is high while the prices of 
fertilizers In the world market keep 
fluctuating. More often the Jorda- 
nian fertilizers were coatllier In the 
world market which has adversely 
affected the company's sales ana 
financial position. Apart from this, 
the high cost of raw materials like 
phosphates, ammonia and sul- 
phates and water, electricity, port 
fees and other services, lack of 
qualified personnel to handle the 
plant and administrative slackness 
have contributed much to the 
present deteriorating situation of 
the company. 


Washington has reiusnu ^ - atio n,»- 

Jolnt Jordanlan-Palestlnlan de!^ 

also at the same time denW » 
legitimate ngrits 


tlnlans their 
determination. 


UNRWA to spend 
more in 1986 

AMMAN (Star) — The 1985 plan of expenditure of the UNRWA 
* aB a , bare-bonas budget with cuts across the board. With 
mm. , var V welcome help from several governments ($16 
ln special contributions) we were able to close the year 
wnn income and expenditure almost In balance. However, we 
H2 had 8 °ro® $5 million In unpaid pledges on ths books, dating 
back several years. 

1®86 budget Is larger than that of 1985 and restores 
wme of the cuts In maintenance, supplies and equipment re- 
Ement. But these Items are still on nold until UNRWA knows 
miifi can r08,ly b0 expected In contributions. There Is also a $4 
minion provision for additional staff psy. 

i ^8 en °y I® particularly concerned about the 2,300 staff In 
ft!? 0 ?? 0 wboa ® purchasing power has declined dramatically 
2,»Slwt year. UNRWA cannot expect its staff to perform 
' in dangerous conditions when their real pay la dropping. 

Jj [ a !p rm, nfl the budget, projects (e.g. supplementary feeding 
nni i.- lver, Hy scholarships) and construction were separated 
mnri r< i m , r ®0 ular programmes. This allows UNRWA to Identify 
atvlt ? a8, * y funding each category needs. Contributions 
J 8 Unra ®Wcted income go to the general fund to pay for 
operating costs. 

JS l 98 ® budget contains no provision for an Increase In staff 
? reau, ti (he pupil — teacher ratio In Gaza Is up to an 
35 o 8 P aof 48,9 children per teacher, up to 42 In Jordan and 
isn'v. ll Wfiat Bflnk - The West Bank figure may look better but It 
■lho rooms are smaller. 

UNRWA Is keeping ite programmes running, It has to 
tUQ 0 bV cutting corners. The price tor this le paid by the re- 
MHnrtJ!£ re often than not* In school, It la not much fun com- 
!?■ ISJ. h U P t0 60 other children for the teacher's attention, 
room •§!. » * un w ben cracks appear In the unmalntalned claas- 
biHIdiS ue ft r ? and your school has to be evacuated to another 
TheL n 2, wh,oh *® already being shared by two other schools. 
Satieties 0 B ° me ° f the realltleB behind the Impersonal financial 


WA‘® r 5 ndod w,th 106,000 special hardship 
118 Ofln i Pr ®y*®* on *e being made to Increase 1 
Gaze vSJ n V®®« w,th the major Increases In Lebanon and 
Jllhfliinm? 80 !? 11 ® economic conditions In Gaza and the difficult 
Wlal Bill! 01 Pale et*ne refugees In Lebanon make this move eas- 
fctenkflt. 1 “W * he amount of relief aid Is austere (food rations, 
UMBUf Bnd he,p WlMl Bhe,ter repairs). 
d| no . 80 It*help and Income generating project Ib expan- 
t? --- u «? Pr.OBrees | n hampered by the lack of f unds for an 


cases on UNR 
this number to 


RfcbirTJ* 0 ? wlth tfl e Agency. It has been possible to take a 
vica i! °V Bt P9e,es off the relief rolls bv providing money or ad- 
11,11 Programm-” 1 ® 11 bu8ln088e8 > and UNRWA wishee to expand 







Adding to these factors is the 
high interest rate on loans which 
Is computed at 42 per cent of the 
total production cost. Mr Dabbas 
Ib, however, optimistic that it is 
possible to rescue the project by 
Introducing comprehensive re- 
forms. According (o him the re- 
scue plan should start with a 
change In the company's owner- 
ship, reviewing the capital (to 
make It lower), diversifying pro- 
duction and reviewing the techni- 
cal and administrative staff for 
better standards and skills. 

On the Phosphate Mines Com- 
pany's recommendation to the In- 
i dustry Minister when it opted to 
buy the plant, Mr Dabbas said that 
the suggestion, in fact has ad- 
versely affected the reputation of 
the company and other joint stock 
companies in the country. He con- 
cluded by putting questions of 
who pay for the accumulated 
losses and the loans got through 
government guarantees? 

— ■ - — i 

Ministry 

allocates JD 
450 million 

for projects 

By tbtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

THE MINISTRY of Transport has 
allocated JD 450 million for Im- 
plementing various projects that 
come under it in the five-year 
development plan, according to Mr 
Mansour Shamoul, Director of 
Planning at the Ministry. 

Details of the programme will be 
announced after cabinet approval. 
Recently, however, the Aqaba 
Railway Corporation (ARC) recom- 
mended the rehabilitation of the 
100 km rail link between Al Hassa 
and Aqaba at a cost ofJD 6 million. 

According to the Director, the 
renovation will enable the corpora- 
tion to Increase phosphate trans- 
ported on the line from the current 
2.5 million tonnes to 4 million ton- 
nes anqualy. 

The ARC has awarded contracts 
for the construction of the 100 km 
line. The corporation will also soon 
award another contract tor the 
supply of 90 wagone at the cost of 
JD 1.4 million. Other contracts In- 
clude extension of the corpora- 
tion's workshop at JD 1.6 million 
and the supply of permanent way 
materials, the tatter of which has 
been awarded to a number of 
companies, including the Jordan 
Concrete Company. 

The total cost of the expansion 
works, JD 8.5 giiUton, Is expected 
to be financed by the World Bank. 

The ARC project Is part of a $ 4 
billion programme aimed at linking 
Jordan and Syria and, eventually, 
the European network. 


OPENING AND asphalting of roads for Twal Village Council, 
Dalr Alla. Tender documents are available at the village council 
for JD 10. Closing date: 23 March 1986. 

TENDER NO 5/65. Construction of buildings, squares and 
fences for the Royal Jordanian Airforce. Tender documents are 
available at the RJA Directorate for JD 100. Closing date: 9 April 
1986. 

• TENDER NO 10/86. Supply of hammers for poly pact crusher 
and mill plates for the Jordan Cement Co. Tender documents 
are available at the company's offices at Fhals for JD 10. Clos- 
ing date: 14 April 1986. 

TENDER NO 3/86. Asphalting of roads for Al Malraq Gov- 
ernorate. Tender documents are available at the Government 
Tenders Directorate for JD 10. Closing dale: 24 March 1986. 

OPENING AND asphalting of roads for Al Mansourah Village 
Council at Banl Kinanah Governorate. Tender documents are 
available at the village Council for JD 10. Closing date: 24 
March 1986. 

TENDER NO 6/86. Supply of materials for Mu'teh University 
engineering workshop. Tender documents are available at the 
university or the University Liaison Office In Amman for JD 10. 
Closing date: 5 April 1086. 

SUPPLY OF blankets for the Public Security Directorate. Ten- 1 
der documents are available at the Directorate's offices. Closing 
date: 13 April 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 26/86. Supply and design of an automatic con- 
trol system for the Water Authority. Tender documents are avail- 
able at Authority's offices at Jabal Al Hussein for JD 50. Closing 
date: 13 May 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF aeghalt mixture for Al Shaikh Hussein municipal- 
ity. Tender documents ere available at the municipality for JD 
10. Closing date: 22 March 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 27/86. Supply and Installation of compute net 
work for the Water Authority. Tender documents are avail&ole at 
the Authority for JD 75. Closing date: 29 April 1986. 


• TENDER NO. 
guard-room for the Arab Engineering Industries 


1/86. Supply and Installation of a fence and a 
b Engineering Industries Company. Ten- 
der documents are available at the company’s office at Bayadlr 
Wadi Asslr for JD 10. Closing date: 1 April 1986 


SUPPLY OF stationery and typerwlrters for the Public Security 
Directorate. Tender documents are available at the directorate. 
Closing date: 13 April 1986. 

• SUPPLY AND Installation of a telex set for the Agricultural 
Loan Corporation. Tender documents are available at the Corpo- 
ration offices in Amman. Closing date: 27 March 1986, 

SUPPLY OF 50tonne8 of sodium hydroxide solution for the 
Water Authority. Tender documents are available at the Authori- 
ty's offices at Jabal Al Hussein for JD 5. Closing date: 29 March 
1086. 

• TENDER NO. 25/86. Supply and Installation of electronic li- 
brary accessories for the Water Authority. Tender documents 
are available at the Authority for JD 75. Closing date: 30 April 
1980. 

• TENDER NO. 7/86. Construction of concrete walls fori 
Zarqa-Benin road. Tender documents are available at Zarqa mu- 
nicipality for JD 10. 


INVITATION FOR BIDS (IFB) 
Tender No. 25/86 

1. The Water Authority Invites sealed bids from bidders 
from member countries of the World Bank, Switzer- 
land and Taiwan (eligible bidders) for the supply, in- 
stallation and maintenance of technical electronic of- 
fice equipment. 

2. Interested eligible bidders may obtain further informa- 
tion and Inspect the bidding documents at the Office 
of the President, Water Authority, Amman, Tel. 
666111. Tlx. 22439 WAJ JO. 

3. A complete set of the tender documents may be pur- 
chased by any Interested eligible bidder on the sub- 
mission of a written application to the above and upon 
payment of a non -re fundable fee of JD 75. 

4. All bidB must be delivered to the above office on or 
before 12:00 hours, Jordan local time, on 30 April 
1986. 

Eng. M.S. Kilanl 
President 
Water Authority 
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Dollar rising in 
Europe, gold lower 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar rose firmly against the major Euro* 
pean currencies in early trading Wednesday. Gold prices were lower. 

Foreign exchange dealers said the dollar wob boosted by rumours 
that the Bank ol Japan had Intervened to support the American cur- 




against the Japanese yen. 

In London, the slate-run Bank of England reduced Its dealing rates 
for the money market by one percentage point from 12.6 per cent to 
11.6 per cent in Ihe wake of financial markets' satisfaction with 
s national budget statement b 
Nigel Lawson. 

The first major bank to react was Barclays, whleh cuts Its bass rate 
by the same amount to 11.5 per cent. National Westminster Bank 
than followed suit. 

It remained to be seen whether the pound would benefit during the 
day. Lower Interest rates would not make the British currency so at- 
tractive to speculators and Investors, although it would make U ea- 
sier for Industry to borrow money to finance investment end new 
Jobs. 

In early trading, the pound Bllpped to $1.4726 from Tuesday's 
1.47826. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business day begins, 
the dollar rose sharply to a closing 176.80 yen rrom Tuesday’s 1- 
74.90, the post-world war II record low. 

-In Europe later Wednesday, Ihe dollar was also trodlng at 176.B0 
yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid-morning, compared with late Tuesday: 

— 2.2663 West German Marks, up from 2.2490 

— 1.9050 Swiss Francs, up from 1.8830 

— 8.9726 French Franca, up from 8.9126 

— 2.5620 Dutch Guilders, up from 2. 6366 

— 1,638.60 Italian Lire, up from 1,520.60 

— 1.3890 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.39075 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $349.20 a troy ounce, 
against $360.00 late Tuesday. At mid-morning Wednesday, the ci- 
ty's flvs major bullion dealers fixed a recommended price of 
$349.25. 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

uss 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

7 7/16 

4 9/16 

11 1/2 

4 

5 1/2 

5 7/8 

12 1/16 

2 M 

7 7/8 

4 1/2 

12 

3 7/8 

5 7/16 

5 11/16 

11 16/1& 

3 M 

7 3/8 

47/16 

11 1/4 

3 7/8 

5 7/18 

3 7/16 

11 11/16 

6 M 

7 5/18 

4 3/8 

10 1/2 

3 3/4 

5 7/16 

5 3/16 

11 5/16 

9 M 

7 3/8 

4 3/8 

9 1/4 

3 3/4 

5 7/16 

5 3/16 

11 1(8 

12 M 

7 3/8 

4 3/8 

9 

3 3/4 

5 7/18 

5 3/16 

11 

2 Years 

7 5/8 

4 5/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Years 

7 3/4 

4 7/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 Years 

8 

5 1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 Years 

8 1/16 

5 5/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


In Zurich, gold was trading at $349.00 bid, up from the opening 
$348.00 but down from Tuesday's late $351.00. 

Earlier, In Hong Kong, gold was quoted late at $348.47 bid, down 
from 349.37. 

In Nsw York Tuesday, gold was Quoted late at $349.00 down from 
349.50. 

Silver was quoted In London Wednesday at a bid price of $5.70 a 
Iroy ounce, down from Tuesday's 6.77. 


GOLD 


JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 19 March, 1986 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.100 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.450 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.260 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,000.500 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 28.600 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 25.150 
(Seven grammes) 

8ource: Youalf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


INVITATION FOR BIDS (IFB) 

Tender No. 27/86/CS 

1 . The Water Authority invites sealed bids from bidders from member countries of the 
World Bank, Switzerland and Taiwan (eligible bidders) for the supply, installation 
and maintenance of a Computer System (Hardware, Software). 

2. interested eligible bidders may obtain further Information and inspect the bidding 
documents at the office of the President, Water Authority, Amman, Tel. 668111, 
Tlx. 22439 WAJ JO. 

3. A complete set of the tender documents may be purchased by any interested eligible 
bidder on the submission of a written application to the above and upon payment 
of a non-refundable fee of JD 76. 

4: All bids must be delivered to the above office on or before 12:00 hours. Jordan 
local time, on 29 April 1986. 

Eng. M.S. Kllanl 
President 

’ . Water Authority 


REQUESTS FOR PROPOSALS 

Supervisory Control and Data Acquisition System 
Tender No. 26/86 : 

'' Tbs Water Authority Is seeking the services of a suitably-qualified Joint venture of 
Jordanian and International consulting engineering (Irma for the preparation of tha 
Inal design and the execution ol a Supervlaory Control and Data Acquisition Svs- 
e^he Jordanian member and/or members ol the Joint venture shall be- regia- 
ered with the Jordan Engineers Association and classified as Grade A In the 

v "f.f >" «* appl^,,ono^l^«r 

2. interested firms may obtain further Information and Inspect the terms of Referenna 

i. ^meOfflca of the President, Writer AuthoritWAmp^Tel; lelmTelex^l^ : . 

3. A complete set, of the terms of Reference may be purchased btf any interested firm 

, ar»e°L?J W D r 'r aPP " eat,0fl t0 " 

T abOV8 ' 0f "° e ° norba,or ^ 200 noure, Jordan 

: : V : infl. ; W.S. Kllanl 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.352 

.366 

Sterling pound 

.516 

.525 

German mark 

.155 

.156 

French franc 

.050 

.051 

Swiss franc 

.183 

.186 

Dutch guilder 

.137 

.140 

Italian lira (1000) 

.220 

.230 

Swedish kroner 

.046 

.048 

Saudi riyal 

.096 

.097 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.230 

1.240 

UAE dirham 

.095 

.096 

Egyptian pound 

.195 

.205 

Syrian lira 

.024 

.026 

Iraqi dinar 

.360 

.370 

Omani riyal 

.915 

.926 

Source: National Jordanian Exchange Company 


Newspaper 

companies 

to go public 


AMMAN (Star) — The Minister 
of Industry and Commerce Mr 
Ralai Muasher has agreed last 
week to convert the Jordan 
Press and Publishing Company 
which is the owner of the Ara- 
bic dally Ad -Dus tour, the Eng- 
lish weekly The Jerusalem Star 
and the commercial printing 
Press, to a limited public share- 
holding company. 

. In the new. company the orig- 
inal owners will hold 35 per 
cent of the total shares while 
the other 36: per cent will be 
own4d by government Institu- 
tions. Out of the remaining 30 
per .cent of the shares 25 per 
cent will be offered to the pu- 
blic and the rest 5 per cent to 




ees working tn the company. 

The Minister has also agreed 
to change the Jordan Press 
Foundation, which owns the 
Arabic dally Ai Ra’i, and the 
English dally, Jordan Times, in- 
cluding Its printing press to a li- 
mited public shareholding com- 


Adyertise in 

^Wt'3rrti«alem#ta? 
and get a full week 
for ybur mpneyl 

. Call til: ’ , 

.664153/4, ' 
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GCC oil ministers call 
for joint efforts to prot- 
ect prices 

RIYADH (Opecna) - Oil mln- 
laters of the six-member Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) 
have called on all oil produc- 
w8 to Join hands In order to 
8rrM l deteriorating oil 
| prices. 

In a Btatemement Issued 
here last week at the end of 
a ona-day meeting, the min- 
isters said GCC states were 
I ready to co-operate with all 
producers to avoid a further 
oil price fall and to stabilize 
Ihe market. 

Describing the current si- 
tuation as harmful for Opec 
and non-Opec producers 
alike, they warned of Its 
grave conaequnces for con- 
aumera In the long run — 
and even in Immediate 
terms. 

i The drop In oil prices had 
reached an unacceptable 
level, the ministers said, ad- 
ding: "we hope that this fall 
haa convinced everybody of 
Ihe need for co-operation.” 

Abu Dhabi to host se- 
minar on oil training 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — A se- 
minar on the oil training 
needs of Arab oil producing 
countries was opened In Abu 
Dhabi last Saturday. 

The 12-day gathering, or- 
ganized by the Baghdad' baa- 
adAreb oil training Institute, 
la expected to dlBcuas re- 
ports on modern training 
methods and exchange train- 
ing expertise In various bran- 
ches of the oil Industry. 

The institute la an affiliate 
of the organization of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries, OAPEC. 


Stock Exchange 


SHMXN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM 11 TO 17 MARCH 


MAMS OF COMPANY 


OPEN PRICE CLOSE PRICE 


JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
I8LAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST, k FINANCE 
ISLAMIC BANK 
JQRDAN-KUUAIT 
HOUSING BANK 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 
ARAD BANK 
JORDAN QULF DANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 
INDU8T.RIAL DEVE. BANK 
JORDAN ARAD INVESTMENT 
CAIRO- AMMAN DANK 
JORDAN DANK 
ARAD NONITARY E8TAB. 
PETRA DANK 

1.020 

.840 

.870 

2.590 

1.210 

2.350 

2.320 

1.500 

1.210 

136.300 

1.520 

.670 

.710 

1.550 

2.040 

31.000 

21.500 

1.230 

2.450 

1.050 
.650 
.930 
2.590 
1.210 
2.270 
2.330 
1.540 
1.230 
135.000 
1.520 
.BBO 
.720 
1.550 
2.100 
30.500 
16.200 
1.220 ‘ 
2.430 

* .029 

* .012 
* .06 

- .034 
4 .004 
+ .027 
+ .017 

- .01 

4 .01 
+ .014 ( 

4 .02 
- .016 1 

- .153 

- .008 
- .008 ■ 

INDUSTRY 

MACHINERY LEABINO CO. 

.700 

.710 

4 .014 

JORDAN DAIRIES 

1.170 

1.140 

- .01 

ARAB ALUM1NUH 

.670 

.670 


ARAD MEDICINE MAN. 

3.190 

3.220 

4 .009 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.500 

1.520 

4 .013 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.840 

.840 


JORDAN CIGARETTES & TOBAC. 

13.250 

13.500 

4 .02 

JDRDAN REFINERIES 

4.410 

6.420 

4 .002 , 

JORDAN TANNING 

1.950 

1.960 

4 .005 1 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.700 

.700 


CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

.920 

1.000 

4 .09 

JORDAN PIPE8 1NDUBTRIEB 

1.340 

1.300 

- .03 

ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

.700 

• 6B0 

- .03 

JORDAN LIME k BRICKS 

.260 

.260 


| ARAB DETERSENT8 

4.130 

4.170 

4 .01 

JORDAN PH08PHATE8 

2.080 

2.200 

4 .06 

JIMCO 

.470 

■ .660 

- .02 

NATIONAL STEEL 

1.150 

1.310 

4 .14 

AL XNTAJJ 

1.940 

1.900 

- .03 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.430 

2.640 

4 .004 

! INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

• .910 

.910 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.980 

1.000 

* .02 

JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.450 

3.790 

+ .04 

ARAB PAPER NANUFACTURERE3 

.300 

.300 


JOUXCO 

1.230 

1.240 

4 .00B 

UOOL INDUSTRIES 

• B50 

.056 


GENERAL MINING 

1.410 

1.650 

+ .03 

ROCK UOOL INDU8RIE6 

.590 

.560 

- .05 

ORIENT DRY BATTERIEB 

.350 

.350 


HOUSING 

AKRRCO 

.450 

.650 


GENERAL 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 

1.470 

1. 

ARAD INT. HOTELS 

.380 

• 

PETRA MACHINE LEASING 

.780 

. 

NATIONAL MARITIME 

.710 

■ 



tmrnijifUiC 





Hors, Poker vibrators, Beam Vibrators, Power 
‘‘behind Roller*, All typos heavy Rollers, Bitumen 
A 89regate Spreaders, Finishers, Asphalt Equipment 


AL BADIYAH ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
C0.PVT.ITD. 

^ABoz306An$RaefildSub<, Jordan. Tefe 817008 Amman ! 

Td*:23302BADYAJO V 


Financial Market Report 


Prices unsteady 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly' 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE PRICES of shares fluctuated while the shares of the Indus- 
trial companies were In great demand. Also there was demand 
for the shares of the Industrial Development Bank. On the other 
hand, a major portion of the shares of the AI Varmouk Invest- 
ment company was offered for auction. 

1,212,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
2,000,000 divided among 1,460 contracts registering a de- 
crease of 12.1 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average comes to JD 400,000 with a devia- 
tion of 31.2 per cent or 6.2 per cent of total around thla average, 
thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 69 companies were handled from which 29 
companies gained Including: 


1- National Steel 
Industry 

2- Jordan Tiles Co. 

3- Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co. 

4- Islamic Investment 
House 


closing at JD 1.310 up 
from JD 1.150 
closing at JD 1.000 up 
from JD .920 

closing at JD 2.200 up 
from JD 2.080 

closing at JD .930 up 
from JD .870 


15 companies lost Including: 
1- Jordan Bank closing 


2- Petra Insurance 

3- Jordan Rock 
Wool Ltd. 


dosing at JD 18.200 down 
from JD 21.500 
closing at JD .500 down 
from JD .630 
closing at JD .580 
down from JD .590 


25 companies had no change In their shares value. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 706,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JO 330,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week 


share 

share 

Banks 

71% 

78.6% 

Industry 

22.2% 

15.2% 

Services 

2.2% 

2.3% 

Insurance 

4.6% 

4% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 21 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

1- Industrial 

49.2% 

35% 

Bank 

2- Arab Bank 

18.5% 

13.2% 

3- Housing Bank 

11% 

7.8% 

Industrials (out of 20 traded) 

1- National Steel 



Industry 

21.8% . 

.4.8%* 

2- Arab Pharmaceutical . 

■ • . r 

J ’ 

Co. 

•i4.4% ; 

3.2% 

3- Jordan Tiles 



Co. 

.9.7% 

2,1% 

4- Arab Aluminium Co. 

8.7% 

1.9% 

5- National Industries Co. 

7.5% ! 

1.7% • 

Services (out of 6 traded) 

i 

! ’ ‘ 

1- Jordan Electricity 

2- Arab International 
Hotels 

59.2% 

1.3% 

29.9% ■ 

.6% 

Insurance, (out of 13 traded) 

1- Jordan Insurance Co. 

55.3% 

2.8% 


Weekly average 
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economy 




underpressure 


THE DRAMATIC slump in oil prices has placed 
Arab banks, most of them already experiencing 
falling profits, under considerable pressure. In 
advance of a crisis meeting in Vienna on 27 
March, there is a tendency toward innovative 
solutions, Including the reverse cycling of funds. 


Bank cuts back 

oestc* 


i\&6 eS 

.cT 22 
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By Latifa All 

Compass Foo lures 

VIENNA, Austria — for more than 
a decade, money In the Gulf vir- 
tually grew on giant construction 
sites. 

The oil-related construction 
boom brought quick dividends 
for bankers, with huge cash depo- 
sits an added bonus. 

Many Arabs loft large sums of 
money on deposit but refused to 
accept interest because it con- 
travened Islamic tenets. 

Bank deposits in Arab countries 
leapt from loss than $40 billion in 
1975 to $193 billion in 1984, ac- 
cording to Abdullah Usama al- 
-MalH economic adviser to the 
United Arab Emirates - Central 
Bank 

D*. 'posits iri Arab Gulf countries 
alone rosu from $6. * billion in 
197’J to $47 M billion in 1984. 

for Arab banhvm scheduled lo 
moot In Vienna on LI 7 March, 
those halcyon days arc a thing of 
the past. More critical is I he future 
and the deepening oil price crisis. 

Even before this year s dramatic 
developments, most banks were 
being hit by falling profits and mar- 
kets. 

The National Commercial Bnk. 
Saudi Arabia's biggest privately- 
owned bank, reported an BO. 1 per 
cent drop in profits for fiscal 1985. 


Following the Islamic calendar 
year (which ended In September 
1985) the bank reported $27.2 
million profits compared with the 
previous years 's $136.8 million. 
The story was a familiar one. 

The Arab National Bank also re- 
ported in Jeddah that its profits 
wero down — by 18.6 per cont for 
the nine months ending last Sep- 
tember. 

Unaudited accounts in tho Arn- 
bic Press showed the United Com- 
mercial Bank registering a loss In 
the first nine months of 1985; the 
Snudi Cairo Bank's profits drop- 
ped 72.5 per coni, the Al-Bank Al- 
-Saudl Al- Holland 52.6 per cont 
and tho Al-Jazirn Bank 10.8 per 
cent. 

All Saudi banks, bo fore I ho new 
crisis began lo bite. Incod pres- 
sure on earnings from declining oil 
revenue am I frilling government 
spending. The Saudi Arabia Mon- 
etary Agency encouraged banks 
lo recognise and allow for bad 
loans, and this die directly into 
profits. 

Elsewhere in the Arabian Penin- 
sula was the same. The volume of 
bad or doubtful debts in the United 
Arab Emirates rose by 15-20 per 
cent in 1985 compared with the 
previous year. 

Central Bank Governor Abdul 
Malik Al-Hamar said provisions 
rose to more than $1.5 billion — 




CHBUfc 

milt 


nearly 14 per cent of all loans and 
advances in 1985. 

Authorities tended to emphasize 
(he bright spots where possible. 
The National Bank of Kuwait 
doubled shareholder dividends in 
1985 and said net profits rose 
11.1 per cent, despite tthe reces- 
sion, to some $63 million. 

The National Bank of Bahrain 
doubled provision for bad debts 
but reported that profits were still 
around $34 million — $2 million 
loss than in 1904. 

The Baud! Ministry of Finance 
find National Economy stressed 
that the Kingdom's banks ranked 
among the most profitable in the 
world, stating through the Saudi 
Press Agency that the proffts-to- 
assets ratio of the world's top 500 
banks was two to three times less 
than some Saudi banks. 

The Saudi American Bank had a 
ratio of 1.2 per cent and the Arab 
National Bank of 1.68 per cent, 
compared with 0.63 per cent for 
the top 500, It said. 


CENTRAL TENDERS 
No. 37,38,39,40 


Construction 

Project. 


of the Secondary Schools/ The Sixth Education 


The contractors who had been qualified previously for the Sixth Education Project 
and willing to participate in the following bid are requested to get bid documents from 
the project directorate, Ministry of Education from 15/3/ 1986 with the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The Sixth Education Project is partially financed by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and the Islamic Bank for Development, The Sec- 
ondary Schools are divided into two groups and these tenders constitute the sec- 
ond group which is the last one. 

2. Description of the announced tender: 

It includes the construction of the secondary schools at the following sites:- 

No. 37/86 Marj Alhamnm, Madaba, with an approximate area of 11290 m2. 

No. 38/86 Wadi Eseer, Ain Albasha. Zay, with an approximate area of 1 1910 m2. 

No. 39/86 Almazar, Dler Abi Said, with an approximate area of 11360 m2. 

No. 40/86 Hibras, Ashajarah, with an approximate area of 9640 m2. 

3. Prices of the documents and tender bond for each tender as follow: 


Price 
JD 250 


Tender Bond 
JD 250.000 


4. Last date for receiving copy of tender is Saturday 26/4/1986. 

5. Last date for submission of offers is 12 O'clock Saturday 3/5/ 1986 at the Depart- 
ment of Government Directorate- 

Chairman of the Central Committee 
Director of the Government Tendering Directorate. 
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But the news for 1985 was bad. 
Despite the rush to find new pro- 
fitable areas, 1986 Is set to be 
worse. The further plummeting of 
oil revenues in the first quarter of 
1986 may result In a slowdown of 
some Gulf government projects 
and a fall-off in demand for financ- 
ing. 

So the 27 March meeting, an- 
nounced by the Assistant Secret- 
ary General of the Arab Banka Un- 
ion, Dr Adnan al-Hindi, will have 
to face the fact that the cutbacks 
of 1985 are merely harbingers of 
even worse gloom this year. 

And 1985 was bad enough, with 
the state-owned National Bank of 
Abu Dhabi closing down branches 
in Tokyo and Singapore. Citibank 
and American Express in Bahrain 
cutting back staff, and the UAE 
banking sector retrenching some 
900 employees. 

The Emirates Bankers Training 
Institute said some 2,200 redun- 
dancies had been declared in 
1984 and 1985 — 20 per cent of 
total staff. 

Several foreign banka had an- 
nounced plans to cut back bran- 
ches in 1986 or even close them 
altogether. 

The report concluded optimisti- 
cally, "The trend towards redun- 
dancies Is natural because the 
country Is not only over-banked 
but the banks are overstaffed 
grossly." 

That may have been so. But 
banks In Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Qatar, the UAE and 
Oman all have had to cut costs 
and scramble for new spheres of 
business. 

With few commercial options 
open, banka reportedly are turning 
increasingly to consumer lending. 

One bank cut consumer loan 
interest from 18 per cent to 15 per 
cent; another reported lending 
over $1 million and a third es- 
timated It had around 5,000 "so- 
cial loans” on Its books. 

UAE Central Bank Governor 
al-Hamar said the country’s com- 
mercial banks, which had enjoyed 
high profits and good fund flows 
during years of accelerated 
Browth. were now coming to terms 
With the realities of lower oil prices 
and reduced national revenue. 

HIb thoughts were echoed by 
Ahmad Abdul Latif, Director Gen- 
eral of Riyadh Bank and Deputy 
Governor of the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency. 

Calling on banks to create new 
techniques to boost savings, he 
• said future services would have to 
revolve more around regional and 
international business. 

“More and more," he told the 
; English-language dally Arab News, 


"the banks will attend to lift 
merchant banking course on ho* 
to Invest their surplus." 

He raised a theme likely lo te 
discussed at the Vienna confer- 
ence. 

"In the early 1970s, with the in- 
crease In oil revenue, the finance 
community was asking Saudi Ara- 
bia and other Gulf countries lo if 
cycle their funds. I think this is tha 
time for reverse cycling for tte 
benefit of those countries as 
as Imports." 

Ahmad al-Shuballeh, Assists 
General Manager of the Said 
Cairo Bank, said the Kingdoms 
banks were re-evaluating pofca 
because of the slowdown In con- 
tracting and In Imports. 

A symposium organised by tfc 
National Commercial Bank in J&- 
dah concluded that banks had 
extend financing and plenB. 

Yves A. Max. Director Gen^ | 
of Al-Bank Al-Saudi AIJjnsL- , 
Saudi French Bank) said the mor® 
competitive climate had Pjjj 
his bank to expand retail anon* 
chant banking services. 

Throughout the 
there was movement Iroml* 
tlonal banking to 
financial products. n 
it would be gradual, ha forecas 

In Kuwait an offer wg 
and Savings Bank .J°,5 r a 0 ! 0 buyfr 
ties to Kuwaitis w*2 t| 
sldential land was*,! 
National Assembly 
members. 

In the Sultanate of Ornaa^: 
eral Manager Hamoud Sang 
Hashml said the Omani 
Bank had received an # ^ 
whelming" res P°^ oat o f ho# 1 

scheme where the c^io ^ 

could be paid back In tom 
8talments. 

Loans for 
means usual in 
but in the Gulf a ft- 
was often virgin < ern ‘ fat 

Arab banks nOT la« |ion) ,i 

squeeze, such ^ 
Hkey to become then* 

The Vienna confer® 1 ^ 
reviewing the njjj* . £ 00 * 
coud well recommer^ hafJ ^i 
tlon at home- 01 *^ 
lending to the West- ^ 

After all, one or wo 
banks already cornP 0 „£*** 
in the British 

Instance. The era f ^guii 

ing may alreaoy 


Latifa All la •Wjjg 
on Arab and Gulf 



Efficiency 

approach 

the MECHANIZATION uses 
the same features of the 
simplification approach: The 
input, data flows, files and 
output which are considered 
fixed. In this approach, new 
equipment and processing 
procedures are introduced to 
get an efficient combination 
ol hardware and people, so 
this fs considered the effi- 
ciency approach. 

Advance planning Is 
necessary to achieve this 
combination; this Incorpo- 
rates the preparation of de- 
tail specifications for the de- 
sign of the system around 
new equipment. In this step 
we need to match the ap- 
praisal of system loads, In- 
formation requirements and 
equipment capability besides 
planning and tracing the Job 
to make the equipment oper- 
ate efficiently. 

Mechanization also re- 
quires installation of new 
equipment and modifica- 
tion of some existing meth- 
ods. The Important Idea in 
mechanization Is that it re- 
duces the duplicate data 
which Is caused by the man- 
ual method; otherwise op- 
erations ere similar. 

After mechanization, sys- 
tems designers either select 
a new approach or modify 
existing procedures. The sel- 
ection of an approach to de- 
sign la controlled by: 

£ T j 10 , crBBt,v e ingenuity of 
the designer. 

2- The quality of the Infor- 
mation output and men- 
sgsment decision policies of 
tne organisation. 

?• 71 ® availability of impor- 
Jf 1 " technical Improvements 
,n equipment. 

ehM 1 # * ,n * 8he8 fhe approa- 
chee to systems design; next 

?nd k !n f ft U8B thB deaf 9 n 

! t !! atlon of lhe Pro- 
posed system. 

(Maha Mahadeen) 





10 DIM Af7ST) , XI 1001 , Y( 100) 

20 M»0 
30 J-36 

40 FOR A - 0 TO i. 2 STEP .1 
50 N ■ M + l 

60 X<M) = COS! A1-. 3*C0S(2*A)-. 3 
70 V(N> - SIN(A) - ■ S»SIN(2»A ) 

B0 REM FIND MIN AND MAX 
90 IF M l THEN 130 
100 X9 - XI 1} 

110 XI a X ( I } 

128 Y9 e Ytl) 

130 VI - V( I } 

140 GOTO 230 

150 IF X9 s X(N> THEN 170 
160 X9 = X(M> 

170 IF XI * X1M) THEN 190 
180 XI = X(M> 

190 IF Y9 ; - YOU THEN 210 
200 Y9 ■ V(M) 

210 IF Y1 «• Ylh) THEN 230 
220 VI • Y(M) 

230 NEXT A 

240 FOR I c i TO M 

250 Y(l> « YU) - Y1 

260 XU) - XU) - XI 

270 NEXT I 

2B0 51 * 59/IX9-X1J 

290 S2 = 36/1 Y9-Y1 ) 

300 Al » 36 -INT(.5*Y9»S2) 

310 A2 =INTt l , 5-Xl *S1 ) 

320 At (61 1 - " | ■ 

330 FOR 1 - 1 TO 6 
340 V a Y 1 + IUC/S1 ■ 

350 PRINT TAB! I *10+6) i 
360 GOSUft 770 
370 NEXT I 
380 PRINT 

390 FOR I = 1 TO 6 

400 PRINT TABfI*l0+I0U"**| 

410 NEXT I 
420 PRINT 
430 Bt a -I" 

440 FOR I - 1 TO 60 
430 B* » B* + *-■ 

460 NEXT I 
470 B* = M+ ■ I • 

4B0 PRINT TAB i 10) (BS 
490 FuR 1 * 1 TO 60 
500 IF I A2 THEN 530 
510 A*i I) * ■ 

520 GOTO 540 
530 A*:P - • ‘ 

340 NEXT - I 

530 IF J a: t HEM 600 

360 FOR ! » l T '■ 60 

370 A* ( I 

500 NEXT I 

59C AV.A2) - 

600 FOP I •- : T* 11 

bill :F I i : ) r THEN 65 J 

j- 0 K ■ iN T • ■ii <«b: + l. 5 > 

b'X A«i) .■ - 

i'.C <il' -■ -•••!' 

65P N_ > 7 I 
663 V h VI *J 52 

6?3 GvSVE -Tl 

&B* PRINT -AFCO)!-:-} 

690 F0 B I - I Tv 3. 

7EJ P4W Ati I l 
7:3 : EC I 
723 FRIH T 
730 J • ; - ! 

'40 IF J ~ a “ME 1 • 90 
75 S PRINT li'.BUOuVi 
762 GOTO 3-JP 
7T0 ;,£H E'JBA >r 

.'80 if v 3 i: *-ri a;e 

79C 3 R1N' 

800 ■•‘"'TO EI'C 

ai? E - !!IT<L06 4?G .' ■ . 2. 3CZ * .5 

820 !•* C . 2 THEN 860 

830 IF E -. -2 THEN Bt'2 

040 PRINT !N7.',ue' 1 .l-E:*.5.-'.U'(2- 

852 G'.'T’r 37C 

863 PSIVT IN"(V«1L'* 1-E; -.5).‘13j ’E' 
870 RETURN 
saa end 


5 S=0: C=0 
10 DIM XC 100) 

15 N * 100 

20 REM PUT UNSORTED NUMBERS 

IN THE X ARRAY 

40 FOR K = 1 TO 100 
42 X(K) = INT(100*RND(0>> 

40 NEXT K 


5b PRINT "THE UNSORTED ARRAY IS " 

56 GOSUB 900 

59 REM NOW SORT THEM 

60 GOSUB 1000 

70 REM print THE SORTED ARRAY 

72 PRINT "THE SORTED ARRAY IS " 

75 GOSUB 90B 

B5 PRINT C?" COMPARISONS 8 

86 PRINT S; "SWAPS" 

90 GOTO 9000 

900 REM PRINT ROUTINE 10 COLUMNS 

901 FOR K a i TO N 

905 Z = K- 10# I NT < fh'-l )/10) 

910 PRINT TAB(4#<Z-l));X(K)i 
920 IF Z > = 10 THEN PRINT 
930 NEXT K 
940 RETURN 

1000 REM SHELL. SORT 

1010 G = N 

1020 IF G < = 1 THEN RETURN 
1030 G = INT(G/2) 

1040 M = N-G 
1050 F = 0 
1060 FOR I = 1 TO M 
1070 P = I + G 
1075 C = C + 1 

1080 IF X < I ) < = X ( P ) THEN 1130 
1085 S = S + 1 
1090 T = X(I). 

1100 X 1 1 ) = X(P) 

1110 X ( P) = T 
1120 F = 1 
1130 NEXT I 

1140 IF F > 0 THEN 1050 
1150 GOTO 1020 

9000 END r 


1070 

1075 

1080 

1085 


P = I 
C = C 


computer 


LESSON 3 


Basic 

Programmes 

Problem: Write a programme lo 
calculate the square and the cube 
of 10 different values. 

10 REM TO CALCULATE THE 
SQUARE, CUBE 
20 I = 1 
30 READ A 

40 PRINT A, A* ‘2. A’*3 
50 IF I = 10 GOTO 99 
60 I = I + 1 
70 GOTO 30 

80 DATA 8,1,12.6,22,25,5,20,10, 
99 END 

This programme reads 10 differ- 
ent values from data statement 
which Is defined in line 80 (it can 
be placed anywhere else) and 
prints the square and cube of 
each value. 

Line 20 specifies the Initial value 
of I which is 1 ; when I = 1 the first 
data will be read, then I becomes 
equal to 2, so the second data will 
be read and so on till I equals 10, 
the last value defined In DATA 
statement will be read. 

Line 60 is for Incrementing the 
vaue of I. One more thing is to be 
mentioned here, that is in line 50 
we use "GOTO" which means go- 
ing to line number defined after 
this word. In our case it tells the 
computer that if I equals 10 to go 
to line 99 which is the end of pro- 
gramme. 

Otherwise I will be incremented 
and then returned to line 30 as the 
instruction in line 70 says. 

When the word RUN’ is entered 
the results will be as follows: 


8 

64 

512 

1 

1 

1 

12 

144 

1728 

6 

36 

216 

22 

484 

10648 

25 

625 

12625 

5 

25 

125 

20 

400 

8000 

10 

100 

1000 

11 

121 

1331 
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safeguard mg oemocracy 


By Dr. Nabil El-Shorif 

WITH THE downfall of two of Ihe 
world's most Iwitud tyrants- in tho 
pnst months now questions have 
been raised about the fate of de- 
mocracy in Ihe world, end about 
tho necessity of drawing lessons 
from the successive crumbling of 
two dictators within a short pBriotl 
of time. 

Their fall and the hnsty retreat 
they had to beat however, poses 
problems that should be ad- 
dressed head-on concerning the 
future of countries that are still 
struggling to got rid of their own 
autocratic rulers. 

Haiti and the Philippines have 
colobrated tho victory of their re- 
spective people in bringing down 
the aulcratic regimes of Gaby Doc 
(Joan -Claude Duvallor) and ox- 
Prusident Ferdinand Marcos. Tho 
occasion calk'd for massive and 
grand colob ml ions not only in thu 
two countries, but m thu circles of 
all oppressed puoplu all the world 
over 

Those two positive develop- 
ments have given people n ray of 
hope that it is indeed quite poss- 
ible 1 o terminate Ihe rule ol an op- 
pressive and autocratic system 
oven if ils stays in power fur 
twenty yours in the case of eon tod 
dictator Ferdinand M nr cos. 

Thu las son lor the rest ol the 
ronmining dictators is simple, how- 
ovur. difficult it wilt bo for them to 
accept: "You can oppress the will 
of the people only for n limited 
period of time, because ultimately 
It is Ibis collective will of Ihn peo- 
p’. that is going to emerge trium- 
phant 

The lesson lor oppressed coun- 
tries is more complicated, because 
bringing down an old corrupt dic- 
tatorial system Is the antics 1 part 
in the peoples path towards hue 
democracy While even this port 
would not tie possible and eu«v‘ty 
accomplished wit hi >t.i l proper plan- 
ning. Hie challenge is even greater 
when me need to get organized 
and 'telhc oo.vn cermiiTly for 
dcVL-lcoment -n the oo.it- 1 vim ny 
ora. 

Th? sit'iatioi; in ihe H.iiip.jioos. 
trier*: tore, offers dselt .<u r. cfns.iic 
e/ompfe of the h err. endows challe- 
nges th.it avrftit the sifcntoi jh atiem 
ot President .Aquino as she yets 
ready to dress Ihe wounds' of n 
nation that has long guttered from 
the harsh and inflexible regime of 
Marcos. 


Ever i if wu go back to tfiu tom- 
por.lous jjoriori that preceded the 
victory of Mrs Aquino, many peo- 
ple still think, that Ihe wifi of tho 
people should have been left to 
unfold froely without Interference 
from outside sources, particularly 
the United States. The president 
should have been more careful In 
handling this matter by distancing 
herself from outside pressure 
even if it meant a few more 
months of true popular uprising. 


relatione with any power that is In 
charge in Manila. 

American interference in the el- 
ectoral process in (lie Philippines 
was handled in a manner that 
most sovereign countries would 
not tolerate. Nineteen American 
observers were sent in by Pre- 
sident Reagan to monitor the elec- 
tions. 

But along with this ‘carrot' part 
of American Involvement in the el- 


tnrs make it quite (natural) for the 
US lo try to dig Its claws firmly in 
tho political scone in the Philip- 
pines no matter who is in charge. 

It is also quite evident that a 
clear shift in American foreign po- 
licy towards oppressed countries 
is taking place. And instead of 
propping up old dictators and sink- 
ing with them. American policy 
now la (smarter), for It is now 
based on supporting tyrants only 
as long as they can be (tolerated) 
by their people. But the moment It 
becomes clear that the tyrant's 
fail proves Imminent, American 
representatives or trouble shoot- 
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This should not bo interpreted 
ns if wu aro trying to state that 
Aquino does not represent or em- 
body the hopes and ambitions of 
the people of the Phiiiipines. Alter 
all, she has ;i special place in the 
hearts and minds of the people of 
her country as .1 consequence of 
tho grave si if taring she personally 
experienced after tho assassina- 
tion of her husband. Benigiio 
Aquino. 

Th* Iain tVmonn Aqmn" v. to a 
v •.?!'/ f.iionsfru-iric nppO'vtoir leu dor 
ol the rial ion. and his dvj1-.U1 diutj- 
rjM.j h». ijii^vuiii and <lir;p-ii -t"'.! v.> 
•j o -.•/ 1 ju ! tj f iV r 1 1 y Tito I h j lor ■:* - 

liorii of R 11 linn. r e rolilics 

But if Mu, Aquino s ‘■went-/ in 
apeaklng out icr hi*- ambitions ut 
ner imticn is not to be belittled, 
in ere- io a lol that can be said 
about America's interest in keep- 
ing the status quo and offriendfy 


actions, Ihe Seventh-American 
fleet sailing in the Pacilic Ocean 
was ordered lo move closer to the 
Philippines to remind its people of 
tho readiness ot the huge Ameri- 
can stick in cose (the carrot) does 
not get the message across. 

The Philippines, after all, had 
been under American domination 
lor almost 47 years. Even now. 39 
years after independence, many 
people do not have the feeling that 
tho Philippines had indeed gained 
its full sul f -rule. The United States 
!o not ..•nly Iy.wf- its largest Pa- 
cific Our??* 1 1 bases in the Pltilip- 
f 'iici. but iliurc ore 1 r lory than 5 U 0 
AiTioii'. in corporations operating 
in that nation which makes Unde 
Sam U' •: pruivuy employing agent 
m the Philippines. 

Furthermore, at least one million 
Filipino workers are employed in 
the United States. Alt these fac- 


ers like Philip Habib are going to 
convince these dictators that It is 
beat to relinquish power, or else 
face both popular uprising and 
American determination to see to 
it that they are quickly removed. 

Dictators all over the world are 
beginning lo feel the pressure as a 
result of this shift In America’s po- 
licy towards its allies. President 
Chun Doo Whan of South Korea 
issued a strong reprimand to Iris 
police for the way they encroach 
upon the freedom of the opposi- 
tion only hours after the ouster ot 
Ferdinand Marcos. 

LMei. Doo Whim met with oppo- 
sition leaders for the Hist lime, 
and called on the opposition to 
partaker in the political process in 
the country. He even made ref- 
erence to the mistakes that have 
been committed in the one-man 
ruie of Marcos, mistakes . that 


Hunn himself had been gullly „ 
period h ° Ut hia io, ‘ 9 «*»: | 

American State Department oil, 
clals also made no secret of ih* 
fact that they have Initiated talks 
with opposition leaders In Ch.le 
where General Pinochet seems to 
' be next on the fist of dictators**- 
are going to fall this year Harry 
Barnes, American Ambassador to 
Chile openly criticised the one- 
man rule of Pinochet In Chile He I 
along with Duvaller and Ma/cos I 
used to represent the ‘unhofv 
trinity" of the most oppressive ty. : 
rants in the world. While these die* ! 
t a tore had very little in commons ■ 
terms of co-ordinance or even 
personal relationships, they were 
similar in the sense that each ol 
them was carrying out a defacto 
rule in his country. 

The opposition in Chile is rigtiUy 
encouraged by the downfall cl 
Duvaller and Marcos and Is getting 
organized to strike Its destructive 
blow to the Pinochet regime. Bui 
people in Chile, South Korea and 
wherever oppression is en- 
trenched, should study very ser- 
iously the lessons offered by the 
successful overthrow of tyrants hi 
H aiti, and particularly In the Philip- 
pines. 

The first lesson that should be 
carefully analysed by people wish- 
ing lo terminate the ruie autocrat *: 
regimes is that their revolution 
should Indeed voice out the as^- 
rations of the people without an-, 
outside interference. Clear visions 
and a critical study of the situatico 
in Chile and South Korea, for in- 
stance, after the downfall of Iher 
tyrants should prevail. 

Mrs Aquino of the Philippines 
has to deal with gigantic and al- 
most impossible problems im 
materialised after the downfall c 
Marcos. One of the problems tn» 
she is facing right now stems »<* 
the people's euphoria in m- 
post-Marcos era. She must 1 1 
other words, deal with a nau- 
which ousted Marcos after w- 
years through a popular upns-j. 
and now appears set toadopii* 
catchword and tactics of ps^; 
power" to push fur other dem-sr^ 
long denied them. Thors *' 
ciave signs now of politico 
fighting Mint might thresifejn , 1 
sulkier tiy and unity of lh<o 
lion tfrfii brought an enu . 10 ' i 
Marcos regime. The dotenou* •: 

economic situations, povedy 3' ' 

class struggle are 

that should have been discuss. 

before not after the Ferdmora- 
downfalf. 


events 


Economic burdens blamed for Cairo’s riots 


By Scott Macleod 
CAIRO - The late-February out- 
break of rioting in Egypt was a 
woodv symptom of deep political 
and economic ills afflicting Ihe 
five-year-old regime of President 
Hosni Mubarak. 

It was disturbing enough for the 
government that the riots were 
precipitated by an outbreak of 
rampaging and looting involving 
the 250,000-atrong Central Se- 
curity Force, one of the key tools 
lor maintaining public order. 

What was significant was how 
the trouble — which erupted In 
the popular tourist district around 
the Great Pyramids of Giza and 
'spread rapidly to other parts of 
Cairo and the provincial cities of 
Assyout and Sohajj — was joined 
by disgruntled civilians and trou- 
blemakers. 

As a result, the government felt 
.1 necessary lo impose a strict 
curlew. Many observers suspect- 
ed Muslim fundamentalists were 
behind a conspiracy which Pre- 
sent Mubarak said may have 
triggered the police riot. There Is 
r.j doubt that fundamentalists — 
iihoin 1961 assassinated Muba- 
rak predecessor. Anwar Sadat 
- along with student leftists from 
Egyptian universities fuelled the 
imest once it was sparked off. 
Reports that a lawyer and mem- 
ter of the Islamic Jihad organiBa- 
t<?n was captured on police video- 
Mpe in the early stages of the 
violence supported these suspi- 
cions. 

in 1984, Mubarak presided over 
ihe most democratic elections in 
Egypt for many years, but in 1985 
ihe former air force officer started 
lo run into political difficulties with 
,re fundamentalists and even with 
^1 opposition groups. 

, H 151 summer fundamentalist 
such as Sheikh Hafez Sa- 
wna were banned from preaching 
ying an upsurge in fundamental- 
activity. Satama tried to lead a 
Hoo-atrong march on Mubarak’s 
,\iba palace, demanding the Im- 
Msriran of Islamic Sharia law. Mu- 
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President Mubarak inspecting damage near the Giza Pyramids: Tough times ahead 


barak dispatched 2,500 riot po- 
licemen to Salama's At Noor Mos- 
que. 

In the autumn, a series of 
events largely beyond Egypt’s 
control provoked student leftists 
into prolonged and sometimes vio- 
lent demonstrations at Cairo, Ein 
Shams, Al Ahzar and Zagazlg un- 
iversities. 

The first event was the Israeli 
bombing of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization headquarters in 
Tunisia, which led to the Star of 
David flag being burned In Cairo. 

Then Egyptians from Mubarak 
on down were angered and humi- 
liated when US Air Force jets — in 
other words, hostile planes be- 
longing to Egypi's super-power 
friend — intercepted an Egyptian 
airliner which was carrying the su- 
spected hijackers of the Achille 


Lauro cruise finer. 

fn late December, Mubarak 
found himself under new pressure 
over the case of Suleiman Khater, 
a sergeant in the border cont- 
ingent of the Central Security 
Force, who gunned down seven 
Israeli tourists in the Sinai Penin- 
sula. 

Opposition groups turned 
Khater into “the hero of the Sinai" 
and blamed the government for 
mistreating him. When he died, a 
reported suicide, the regime was 
blamed. As Mubarak dealt with the 
political disturbances, he faced 
mounting pressure over Egypt's 
rapidly developing economic crisis, 
partly brought on by outside for- 
ces. 

The single most serious blow 
was the dramatic slump in the 
price of oil in the world market- 


place. Though Egypt is only n 
modest oil exporter, the income of 
some $4 billion it brouhgt in last 
year was one of the country's 
most important sources of foreign 
exchange revenue. 

Analysts now estimate that 
Egypt stands to lose about $700 
million next year because of the oil 
price cuts. Egypt's other major 
source of revenue is that sent 
back by the 2 million Egyptians 
who work abroad, particularly in 
the oil-producing Gulf states. 
These workers are being sent 
back to Egypt because of declin- 
ing oil economies in those coun- 
tries. 

Egypt is losing further money 
because of reduced traffic through 
the Suez Canal by oil tankers 
which pay hefty fees to transit 
the waterway. The outbreak of 


new unrest compounds Mubarak's 
problems In resolving the eco- 
nomic crisis. Last year, the inter- 
national Monetary Fund said ur- 
gent reforms were needed to re- 
duce Egypt's $33 billion — and 
growing — foreign debt. 

Without reduction of the debt, 
Mubarak may face difficulties in 
getting the foreign loans on which 
the economy is heavily dependent. 
Among the demanded reforms is 
elimination of SB-5B& billion a year 
in state subsidies, primary for 
bread and gasoline. 

But the undercurrent of turmoil 
in Egyptian society now threatens 
Ihe stage-by-stage reduction pro- 
gramme recently adopted by the 
government. 

Mubarak is well aware that the 
last major increase in bread prices 
Jed to widespread riots in 1977. 
Egypt is also under political pres- 
sure from the United States. Tho 
Mubarak government has re- 
quested another $3. t billion in US 
economic and military nid. Also, 
tho government has complained 
that its economic problems nro 
worsened by the need to spend 35 
par cent of its income on servicing 
the $6 billion military debt owed 
largely to the United States. 

Congress, however, Is demand- 
ing that Mubarak warm up his US 
mediated peace treaty with Israel 
as a condition for more favourable 
treatment on economic matters. 

Tho outlook for Egypt appears a 
grim deterioration of its economy, 
complicated by the multiplying po- 
litical pressures on the regime. 
Though conditions suggest (hat 
Mubarak will take away some 
freedoms and Impose stricter rule, 
an official aaya this is not going to 
happen for now. 

Osama Ai-Baz, Mubarak's politi- 
cal adviser, said after the riots 
"What matters is to overcome this 
without turning the country Into a 
dictatorship or a police state.” 

Scott Macleocf covers the 
Middle East from his base In 
Cairo. 


By Sajid Rizvi 
Diplomatic Editor 
Compass Nswb Features 

bpNOON - Now that Olof Palme 
. 9° ne - who will speak for the 
jw in the councils of the world? 
wbaliy, |ha Swedish prime mlnls- 

r/,S mmanded a unique degree 
espect, as evidenced by the 
JJrams Jhat tumbled in from 
'jJ ' . and left-wing leaders alike 
n hours of the assassination. 

Reagan ar| d Yasser Ara- 
Thatcher and Fidel 

ssrt ln meir p faiae ° f the 

‘al nf y , Brandl called ,,fl states- 

** ot international repute." 

«SSl ,n IS rnatlonal Initiatives 
a Si hB ^ a,me Commission, 
independent disarmament 

S«K P| F,ve Continents 
I!? a au ® lear freeze; me- 
J a, am P B In the Gulf War; 
^■wfl-atandtag and tireless ef- 
p " 9ht of the 

iiTh! u his re P uta Non for 

JIbuSS Wa ? a Pragmatist and 
*rLte ,,ca » dr0 amer. For- 
^th rSof! M,nlst0r Edward 
^Bfandr^M^RJ 0 Pa,m a'a work 
'•on for ln ? Q Nor f h “ s °uth Commls- 
development, 

^PromiBn 0 ^ con8l ®1ently for 
principles and 

^WghoSr 6 for prBCitcal 

S 8 ?* onca remarked 
°f Commission 
*ound Ukd ,su mua * not sit 
^«av Lm flffl ? tera ,n a ChBk " 

!j3 Ppen y ' E 00 for something to 
?5F‘- W ® must give people 


^ ^ll give that hope now? 


After Palme, who? 


Part of Palmes strength was 
the fact that he could prosecute 
his goal of eradicating hunger, 
poverty and debt from within the 
privileged club of unsympathetic 
nations that were his chief target. 

To operate from outside the 
club Is 0 tougher proposition. The 
ideal armory for a successor to 
Palme should Include a position of 
power In the West, unqualified 
confidence from his supporters 
and the sort of personal respect at 
the hlgheet level that can come, 
as did Palme's, only through years 
of proven commitment and integr- 
ity. 

Britain's Social Democrat 
leader, David Owen, picked out 
"aggressive neutralism" as the 
quality that brought Palme to his 
unique position in global politics. 
Third Worlders can take heart that 
there is at least racognition that a 
new Palme must be found. 

The West German Brandt, who 
was the murdered prime minister's 
personal friend, declared: "I do not 
know how the gap can be filled... 
but 1 do know that we shall honour 
him best by continuing to carry out 
his life's work, determined by hu- 
man commitment and an abun- 
dance of forward-looking ideas. 

Could Brandi himBelf fill the bill? 
His record of public service is un- 
blemished and his commitment to 
the world's poor underwritten by 
his years of work on North-Soutn 
Issues. But Brandt Is 72 and 
though he has wide respect, he 
has no power base to use against 


the affluent Inertia of the deve- 
loped world. 

The same argument applies to 
Edward Heath, a backbench MP 
now much at odds with Thatcher, 
who seized from him the leader- 
ship of a Conservative Party which 
is itself under pressure. 

In all fairness to Palme's suc- 
cessor in Sweden, Ingvar Carlsson, 
51 , the record shows a follower 
rather than an innovator. The sort 
of flamboyance and drive that 
Palme brought to International af- 
fairs seems to be lacking in his 
down-to-earlh replacement. 

If a power base is desirable for 
a Third World spokesman, specu- 
lation muBt turn to Washington, 
Paris and London, though not with 
much hope. 

Neither Reagan nor Thatcher, 
Ideological conservatives, has 
shown any real Interest In the 
developing world, nor even an in- 
clination lo win friends there, al- 
though they preside over exten- 
sive aid programmes and in Bri- 
tain's case maintain extensive 
links through Ihe Commonwenith. 

What of the future? Observers 
believe a case can be made for 
the crusading Dr Owen, who was 
Intsrumental In forging Britain's 
first Social Democratic grouping 
after he defected from the Labour 
Party. 

He has held high office (a for- 
mer foreign minister) and has ac- 
crued v 0 luabie experience as trea- 
surer of the Palme Commission of 


disarmament and security Issues. 

An eloquent and personable fig- 
ure on the British scene, he wrote 
admiringly of Palme's generosity 
in overseas aid, his championship 
of human rights.hls concern for so- 
cial issues and his vision ot com- 
mon resources being devoted to 
providing a better life. 

Owen's effectiveness is likely to 
be circumscribed, however, by the 
continuing inability of his party, in 
alliance with the Liberals, to 
achieve a meaningful grip on 
power — though this could change 
by election time, probably in 1987. 

Canada's Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
still 9 een occasionally at Third 
World forums, won many friendB 
for his country while in office. So 
did Andrew Young when he was 
US ambassador to the United 
Nations. Bui neither could build or 
maintain a bridge developing 
nations have long felt necessary 
for effective dialogue. 

Canada's economic problems 
have overshadowed its aid-giving 
role, and US aid programmes have 
gravitated steadily toward ideo- 
logically compatible recipients. In 
the process personalities have va- 
nished and pronouncements de- 
termine policy. 

Looking to the 19B8 US elec- 
tion, it seems unlikely the cam- 
paign will throw up a contender 
whose Third World sympathies 
would be in accord with his 
domestic qualifications — as did 
Jimmy Carter's when he won the 
vote. 

But why does the Third World 
need an “outside” champion? 

In the p09f-war and post- Ban- 
dung era the developing nations 



seemed to do wail enough repre- 
senting themselves — from Su- 
karno in Indonesia, Nehru in India, 
Nasser in Egypt, Nkrumah in 
Ghana, Castro in Cuba to Marshal 
Tito, who ran a halfway house be- 
tween the fast-developing Wes- 
tern Europe and the stagnant 
East. 

in the event Tito became one of 
the founders of the Non-Aligned 
Movement. But this was a period 
when post-war groupings swiftly 
turned into cold war realignments. 

The Third World found itself the 
subject of a tug-of-war between 
the major powers. Non-alignment 
engendered hos tility and cost the 
Third World leaders a universal 
acceptability they cherished. 


No Third World leader since has 
emerged to claim that leadership 
role. None may. The Third World 
may be too fragmented for on ' In- 
sider'' to enjoy wide acceptability. 
What about a half-way house? 


When he took Greece into the 
European Community. Prime Min- 
ister Andreas Papnndreou im- 
pressed Third World friends who 
saw the event as a watershed in 
the country’s history. 

He enjoys support in some un- 
likely quarters, particularly Arab ra- 
dical states denounced by Reagan 
as abettors of terrorism. But 
Greece's brief Is limited, with no 
economic assistance programmes 
like the ones which won Sweden 
friends, tt is also flawed by the 
running quarrel with Turkey, which 
claims its own constituency 
among Third World Muslim states. 
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sport 



i ON DON — For a nation with the 
£e. resources and International 
Loanee of the Soviet Union, it 
^remarkable how consistently Its 
soccer team appears to freeze on 
Jebig occasion — the World 

Cup. 

Since the Soviet Union rejoined 
the world governing body,, the 
Federation of International Foot- 
tall Associations (FIFA), after 
World War II, It has qualified regu- 
larly for the finals, yet Its best re- 
sult remains fourth place In Eng- 
land in 1960. 

Alter each failure officialdom In 
Moscow has apportioned the 
blame. 

Sometimes the coach Is fired, or 
at least sent back to the club 
from which he was borrowed; 
sometimes the sports officials 
, themselves pay the penalty; 
sometimes the players' human 
Meannesses are punished. 

11 was the latter course when 
the Soviets qualified for the sec- 
end round of the 1982 finals In 
Spain, then weakly conceded a 
goalless draw to Poland In a 
match they had to win to reach 
the semi-final. 

Back In Moscow the finger of 
guilt was pointed at Dynamo Kiev 


The road to Mexico: 
Soviet Union and Hungary 


forward Oleg Blokhin. Coach Kon- 
stantin Beakov claimed Blokhin 
had spent too much time on the 
pitch complaining, and too little 
trying to put things right. 

Blokhin, a senior international, 
1975 European Footballer of the 
Year and all-time record goal 
scorer In the Soviet league, was 
left out by new manager Eduard 
Malofeyev. 

But no Soviet player has more 
international experience than Blok- 
hin, a member of the Kiev team 
which became the first Soviet aide 
to win a European club trophy 
when It landed the Cup- winners' 
Cup In 1975. 

Malofeyev Is well aware of the 
Importance of experience in the 
World Cup. Before he built a sec- 
ond successful career in man- 
agement at Dynamo Minsk, he wa 
s a distinguished forward in the 
team which finished fourth In Eng- 
land. 


Despite official "suggestions" 
that Blokhin should be Ignored, 
Malofeyev recalled him to the 
national team when the World cup 
qualifiers got under way. 

The Soviets were hardly con- 
fident. They had been eliminated 
from the 1984 European cham- 
pionships In the qualifying rounds 
and the Soviet Union boycotted 
the Olympic Games In Los An- 


By Kelr Radnedge 


geles the same year for political 
reasons. 

During the qualifying rounds for 
the Olympic tournament Mal- 
oYeyev at least had the opportun- 
ity to Introduce promising new 
players such as Dnepr striker 
Oleg Protasov, who set a domes- 
tic record with 35 goals last sea- 
son. 


The newcomers and the old 
guard proved a mixture too potent 
for England in a friendly in 
mid-1984, when the Soviets won 
2-0, their first victory at Wembley, 
with goals from Gotsmanov and 
Protasov. 

Malofeyev has built his team on 
a four-man midfield of players as 
ready to help out in defence as to 
support the two strikers. 

His tactics easily stifled England 
at Wembley and could be Ideal for 
Mexico, where the heat and alti- 
tude will reward teams which can 
keep possession and conserve 
energy, forcing opponents to run 
themselves into the ground. 

With the experience of Blokhin 
and the young talent of Protasov, 
plus the superb gonlkeeping ol Ri- 
nat Dassayev, the Sovist Union is 
favourite to qualify with France 
from preliminary group C in Mex- 
ico — and could well progress fur- 
ther. 


GROUP A 


World Cup '86 

The contenders 

als appearances 1988, 1982, 1970 and 1982. How It qualified: Socond 
In European group 8 against Denmark, Switzerland, Ireland and Norway. 


‘‘Look. Why don’t you just give yourself up 
quietly? ... Otherwise, this thing could turn 
into a frenzy— and nobody wants that.” 


THE FAR SIDE 


The 100-meter mosey 


By GARY LARSON 



Argentina (ARG) 

Coach: Carlo* Bllardo. World Cup record: Winner 1978*, runner-up 1930; 
other finals appearances 1934, 1958, 1902, 1986, 1974 and 1982. 
How It qualified: Won South American group 1 against Poru, Colombia 
and Venezuela. 

Bulgaria (BUL) 

Coach: Ivan Vuteov. World Cup record: Finale tournament qualifier (first 
round) 1962, 1966, 1970 and 1974. How It qualified: Second In Eur- 
op«M group 4 agalnet France, East Germany, Yugoslavia and Luxem- 

ItalyflTA) 

Coach: Enzo Bearzot. World Cup record: Winner 1934, 1938 and 1982; 
njnnar-up 1970; other finals appearances I960, 1954, 1982, 1966, 
'874 and 1978. How It qualified: Automatically aa title holder. 

South Korea (KOR) 

J^ach: Jung-Nam Kim. World Cup record: Finale tournament qualifier 
w»t round) 1954. How It qualified: Won Asian eub-group 3A against 
. and Nepal; beat Indonesia and Japan In home-and-away 
woex-out rounds. 

GROUP B 

BELGIUM (BEL> 

Thya. World Cup record: Second flnalB round 1982; other 
fe5-«u!W anoaa 1930 « 1934 . 1 938 » I 934 end 1970. How It quali- 
bMi . ^European group *1’ against Poland, Albania and Greece; 

* Netherlands in home-and-away knock-out play-olf. 

Iraq (IRA) 

hS!mi i orflaWalra - World Cup record: No previous finale appearance. 
bMi L?. UB J l, ad: Won Aslan sub-group IB against Qatar and Jordan; 
unrig Un ed Arab Emirates and Syria In homa-and-awsy knock-out ro* 

Mexico (MEX) 

Sttar ,, H? 0 i ra M,, utlnovlc. World Cup record: 8econd finals round 1970; 
1978. nBl ® ap P Mran cee 1930, 1950, 1964, 1958, 1962, 1966 and 

toaguay (PAR) 

{ffat Cl JL,? a .X a & no Re< World Cup record: Finals tournament qualifier 
AmeriS!! 1 ? 193 2* 1960 and 1938 ‘ How 8 Qualified: Seoond In South 
home •Jii 9roup . 3 w,th Brazil and Bolivia; beat Colombia and Chile in 
^e-ond.away knook-out play-offs. 

GROUP C 

knada (CAN) 

; Itsuii if a ■ World Cup record: First appearance In finals. How 
•ttlnat uL FI J al North/Central Amerloa and Caribbean round walk-over 
llalth S a; won eacond-round group 2 against Guatemala and 
■ wira-round group against Honduras and Costa Rica. 

Noe (FRA) 

ttnf2! n 5 l *K!8 h ^ 1 - WorW Cup fecord: 3rd place 1958; other finals ap- 
WiB'J 930 ’ 1034 > 1938 - 1954, 1960, 1978 and . 1982. How It 
^via .nfii 8u f°PO«n group 4 against Bulgaria, East Germany, Yugo- 
■ - wa Luxembourg. 

»wn 8 ary (HUN) 

WM>»’« 

other hS orBy Moz *V- World Cup record: Runner-up 1938 end 1954; 

How it S?m..J p 5 Barance8 1934 . 196 ®. 1962 - 196# - 1978 5 nd J 9 ??- 

".Wf Cyprus od: Won European group 5 against Netherlands, Austria 

Union (SOV) 

®h. Eduard Malofeyev. World Cup record: 4th place 1906; other fln- 


GROUP D 

Algeria (ALG) 

Coach: Rabah Saadane. World Cup record: Finals tournament qualifier 
(first round) 1982. How It qualified: First African round walk-over; won 
home-and-away knock-out rounds against Angola, Zambia and Tunisia. 

Brazil (BRA) 

COACH: Tel6 Santana. World Cup record: winner 1958, 1962 and 1970; 
runner-up 1950; other finals appearances 1930, 1934, 1938, 1954, 
1966, 1974, 1978 and 1982. How It qualified: Won South American 
group 3 against Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Northern Ireland (NIR) 

Coach: Billy Bingham. World Cup record: Seoond finals round 1958 and 
1982. How It qualified: Second in European group 3 agalnet England, 
Romania, Finland and Turkey. 

Spain (SPA) 

Coach: Miguel Munoz. World Cup record: 4th place 1950; other finals 
appearances 1934, 1962, 1966, 1978 end 1982. How It qualified: Won 
European group 7 against Scotland, Wales and Iceland. 

GROUP E 

Denmark (DEN) 

Coach: Sapp Piontek. World Cup record: First appearance In finals. How 
it qualified: Won European group 6 against Soviet Union, Switzerland, 
Ireland and Norway. 

Sctoland (SCO) 

Coach: Alex Ferguson. World Cup record: Finals tournament qualifier 
(first round) 1964, 1958, 1974, 1978 and 1982. How it qualified: Sec- 
ond In European group 7 agalnet 8paln, Wales and loeisnd; beat Austra- 
lia In home-and-away knock-out play off. 

Uruguay (URU) 

Coach: Omar Borrae. World Cup record: Winner 1930 and 1958; other 
finale appearances 1954, 1962, 1986, 1970 and 1674. How It quali- 
fied: Won 8outh American group 2 against Chile and Ecuador. 

West Germany (GER) 

Coach: Franz Beckenbauer. World Cup record: Winner 1954 and 1974; 
runner-up 1966 and 1982; other finale appearances 1958, 1962, 1970 
and 1978. How It qualified: Won European group 2 against Portugal, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Malta. 


GROUP F 


ENGLAND (ENG) 


Coach: Bobby Robson. World Cup record: Winner 1968; other finale ap- 

8 Bareness 1060, 1964, 1958, 1962, 1970 and 1982. How it qualified: 
Ion European group 3 against Northern Ireland, Romania, Finland and 


Turkey. 

Morocco (MOR) 

Coach: Job* FARIAS. World Cup record: Finals tournament qualifier (firet 
round) 1670. How It qualified: Won African home-and-away knook-out 
rounds agalnet Sierra Leone, Malawi, Egypt and Libya. 

Poland (POL) 

Coach: Antoni Piechnlcxek. World Cup record: 3rd place 1974 and 
1982: other finale appearances 1938 and 1076. How It qualified: Won 
European group 1 agalnet Belgium, Albania and Greece. 

Portugal (POR) 

Coach: Jos* Torres. World Cup record: 3rd place 1906. How It qualified: 
Seoond In European group 2 agalnet West Germany, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia and Malta. 


HUNGARY’S national team, what- 
ever Its strengths and wea- 
knesses, must always suffer com- 
parison with the great side of the 
early 1950s. 

Inspired by players like Ferenc 
Puskas, Nandor Hldsgkuti, Josef 
Bozsik and Sandor Kocsls, the 
team inflicted England's first ever 
home defeat by foreign opposition 
with a 6-3 thrashing at Wembley, 
then as overwhelming favourite 
lost the 1954 World Cup final to 
West Germany. 

Hungary has suffered plenty of 
ups and downs since — the first 
being the break-up of the "Magic 
Magyars" when several of the 
best players, touring abroad with 
the Honved club when the Soviet 
Union invaded in 1956, stayed in 
the West. 

Hungary reached World Cup 
quarter-finals In 1952 and 1966, 
but in 1978 fell In the first round 
after stars Tibor Nyllasi and An- 
dras Torocsik were sent off 
against Argentina; In 1982 it was 
eliminated in the first round desp- 
ite thumping El Salvador 10-1. 

Under Manager Gyorgy Mezey, 
the team seems to hnve acquired 
n new determination. Hungary was 
the first European nation — apart 
from holder Italy — to qualify for 
Mexico whon it comprehensively 
defeated Austria 3-0 in Vienna 
last April. 

Mezey's success came despite 
having to rebuild the morale of the 
domestic game after an 18-month 
nightmare In which bribery cases 
led to the suspension — and In 
some cases jail terms and heavy 
fines — of nearly 300 players and 
officials. 

One promising sign was the 
unlooked-for success of the unfa- 
shlonalble Videoton club in reach- 
ing the 1986 UEFA Cup Final. 

But Mezey Is cautious about 
Hungary’s chances In Mexico — 
particularly at home. He prefers to 
talk to foreign journalists because, 
he said, "if I give an interview in 
Hungary, far too much Importance 
Is attached to every phrase and 
comma." 

As in 1978 and 1982, Nyilael re- 
mains the key player, although he 
is now 31 and playes club football 
in Vienna with F.K. Austria. 

Nyilasl believes a change of luck 
is tong overdue. Early In his career 
his progress was slowed by first a 
fractured skull, then appendicitis. 

But the Hungarian federation 
did indicate its appreciation of his 
efforts for his country by authoris- 
ing his transfer to Austria in 1983; 
Nyilasl picked up a £40,000 
signlng-on fee. 

Many forwards move back into 
midfield aa their career develops 
and they lose their youthful accel- 
eration. But the longer Nyilasl 
plays, the greater his delight In 
goalscorfng. 

In 1983-84 he was top scorer In 
the Austrian league with 26 goals, 
and he also collected no fewer 
than five In a UEFA Cup-tie 
against Aris Bonnevoie of Luxem- 
bourg. 

Mezey's problem Is providing 
Nyilasl with solid support. Jozsef 
Kiprlch and Lajos Detarl are lively 
new strikers, but the defence is 
atlll suspect. 

Sandor Sallai has switched Irom 
defensive midfielder to try to plug 
a gap at right-back, but the centre 
of defence now looks vulnerable, 
with Antal Roth sidelined by a 
back Injury. 

Roth recently underwent an op- 
eration and hopBS to prove, when 
the Hungarian league season res- 
tarts shortly, that he will be fit to 
return to Mexico, where Hungary 
gained valuable experience of the 
conditions in a four- team tour- 
nament last December. 

On that occasion Hungary fin- 
ished runner-up. But a similar re- 
sult In June in Its group with the 
Soviet Union — ita Jinx team — 
European champion France and 
Canada would mean qualification 
for the final rounds. 
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arts 


4,000 years of 
terracotta art 

IN A year in which India energetically has promoted its 
history and culture, New Yorkers are being invited to a 
Brooklyn exhibition of terracotta (baked clay) sculpture 
going back four mlllenla. 


By Katherine Konnedy 

Campus s Ten In res 

MEW YORK — Visitors to the 
Brooklyn Museum are being of- 
fered n pane ram n ol Indian terra- 
cotta art — ono ol the oldest 
known art forms — from 2500 
B.C. to the present 

Titled From the Indian Earth: 
4,000 Yenrs of Terracotta Art. the 
show opened on 17 January nnd 
will be on view until 14 April. 

Terracotta — sculpted nnd 
baked i:fay — is often woll ropro- 
suntfd in oxnmplos of ancient art 
tiucniisu it is so durable. Fine allu- 
vial day is especially plentiful near 
Ihn Indus and Gmigiui rivers. 

At tlu> begin at ruj of Iho show 
stand four horsns, four to five taut 
{ 1.5m) tall. They nrr> of conlompor- 
ury inarm fee turn from Tniml Nadu 
on loan from the Smithsonian Ins- 
titution. Washington, D.C. 

Thoy tnke 14 days to make; 
they are dedicated to the god Ayy- 
annr and placed e round a villacja 
for security and fertility. 

The exhibition includes photo- 
graphs by Strphon Huylur, en- 
larged to on improssivn size. 

A dramatic colour shot of the 
temple and fortress at Bndami 
Karnataka on the Deccan Plateau 
shows a red fortress built into ttie 
cliffs and surrounded by lush 
greenery. 

The wall-sized photographs 
complement the small-scale cer- 
amics and give a feeling of the na- 
tural habitat of the terracottas, in 
what otherwise could be a mono- 
tonous show 

Amy Poster, a curator of Orien- 
tal art at the Brooklyn Museum 
who organised the show, said the 
objects ware Hindu. Buddhist and 


Jilin. She said the museum was 
"very selective in what we picked 
to show," with certain objects pre- 
dominant. such as mother god- 
dess figures. 

She said. "We made a selection 
based on the finest quality pieces 
wo could find; little pieces, broken 
are the most typical." 

Poster wanted the exhibition to 
illustrate the technical and func- 
tional aspects of terracotta sculp- 
ture as well. 

She spent five years putting the 
show together and travelled to In- 
dia throe times to choose the 
pieces. Of Ihn 130 objects, 60 aro 
on loan from Indian collections, the 
rust are from the United States 
and lluropo, including sumo from 
the Brooklyn Museum's own col- 
lection. 

The figures Include animals, 
gods and goddesses, men and 
women; relief tiles as well as sta- 
tuettes. 

Mold -making technology was 
developed in the fourth century 
8 C. Tiie artisan made a statue in 
clay, stone, metal or wood and 
thon prossed damp clay n round it. 

When it was dried It would be 
fired and employed as a mold. 
Damp clay was pressed into the 
mold and itself dried and fired. 

There is a collection ol molds, 
including two from Mathura In Ut- 
tnr Pradesh, one from the first 
century B.C. and the other from 
the Maurya period (320-200 B.C.). 

Other pieces are hand-mode- 
lled; some combine various tech- 
niques, with stamped decorations 
applied to hand -modelled bases. 

There Is a hand-modelled dog 
from Pudukkottai. Tamil Nadu, 
dated the early 20th century. The 
12-inch (30 cm) figure evokes a 
modern-day cartoon dog with its 


Art work communicates 
vigorous sensuality 


By Vanessa Batrounl 

EMMANUEL GUIRAGOSSIAN, son 
of Lebanese artist Paul Guira- 
gossian debuts his work in Jordan 
In an Impressive first exhibition at 
the Petra Bank Gallery this week. 
HIs work is a compelling deve- 
lopement of the figurative Into the 
more abstract elements of art 
without losing Bight of the object. 
By boldly accentuating the curving 
linos of form, he builds up a pow- 
erful artlsitic musculature that si- 
multaneously separates and inter- 
grates colour areas and implies 
space by overlapping and inter- 
locking. 

Working from (he maxim that 
"nature Is nH we have." Emmanuel 
uses the human end animal horse 
forms and occasionally land- 
scapes as a structure from which 
he can develop his Ideas. The 
horse aB symbol end a pow- 
erhouse of strength and moveme- 
nt runs a9 o leitmotif throughout 
the exhibition. The athletic ana- 
tomy at the horse is reflected in 
the athletics of hie. work- the 
distinctive curves of a horse In 
molion or rearing are dissected 
and remodelled in his composi- 
tions to create new rhythms ■ and 
tensions. A curving line Is treated 
and exercised as on individual, 
reiterated and emphasized or 
placed In a variety of relationships 
with Itself so that a new form em- 
erges within the shell of the old. 




Head of a youth, a 4th century AD hand-modeled terracotta 
sculpture from the Gandhara region, is on show at the Brooklyn 
Museum exhibition, from Indian Earth. 


upstanding ears, bared fangs and 
tense posture. The dog does not 
so much threaten as suggest an 
attitude of surprise. 

The objects seem to have 
served a wide array of uses: De- 
corative IlgurineB, architectural 
tiles, votive Icons, and talismans 
for good fortune. 

A small horse from Butandibagh, 
Bihar, dated 250 B.C., Maurya 
period, has holes at Its feet for ax- 
les and wheels, Indicating it may 


have been a child's toy. 

There la a female figure in gray 
hand-modelled terracotta with a 
molded face and stamped or- 
naments that resembles a ginger- 
bread cookie. She was a fertility 
figure from Uttar Pradesh, Maurya 
period. 

From the same period a small 
head of an elephant demonstrates 
unusual use of light and dark In a 
tortoiseshell effect. 

A very fine plaque from the 


Shunga period, first century BC 
shows the Buddhist theme oi eS 
phants at a lotus pond. TN * 
qulslte piece depicts the b u <£ 
In a previous life as a whiff 
tusked elephant, the leader 0 f a 
nerd. * 

Architectural plaques from Her 
wan in Kashmir, dated third i 
fourth century A.D., show hornii 
antelopes. Others have asr e t,r, 
which are shown In silhouette 
facing to the right, almost in - a 
foetal position, their ribs hioh- 
lighted. * 

Another tile with very high ret«f 
from the Gupta period (300-55Q 
A.D.) In Rajasthan, shows a goose 
stretching Its neck to the grow 

Two photographs of the Bhtar- 
gon Temple (300-600 A.D.) 
overall and ctose-up views, shott- 
ing the terracotta plaques aN 
bricks in the temple. It is listed as 
the only survivor of brick temjfri 
in the Ganges Valley. 

An unusual mandala from nor- 
thern India, dating to the eighth to 
ninth century A.D.. shows Buddh- 
ist images. It Is a small object, only 
four or five Inches (10-12 cm 1 
across, stamped with nine 
of the bodhisattvae arranged m 
rows of threes. 

Another interesting object is a 
camel with two riders from ifr 
century Rajasthan illustrating fe 
Dhoia-Maru story, a secular me- 
dieval tale usually shown In paint- 
ings. 

Dhola, betrothed to Maw ton 
his conception, rebelled and ran 
away. He married another worn" 
but everything went wrong unn 
his camel carried him home to fe 
reunited with Maru, and orders; 
restored. 

A relief tile from West Bang* 1 
19th century, shows three figures 
on a boat. The central man wea» 
Western clothes and hat, dear 
evidence of contact with Portu- 
guese traders. 

One of the last pleceB, a 2W 
century molded object, depicts a 
seated four-armed Ganesha fro^ 
West Bengal. It Is only eight to » 
inches (20-25 cm) high, but that; 
ephant head Is very li«> 
modelled, evidence of the long »■ 
dltlon its maker drew upon. 
Katherine Kennedy Is « ,f *J 
lance writer with a background 
In Aslan culture. 


A Heel Kickin’, Toe Tappin’, 
Knee Slappin’ Evenin’ 


By Douglas J. Hood 

Special to The Star 

IHE AMERICAN Center and the 
: Hc-’day l nn Hotel com bine efforts 
n bring Red Steagall and the Col- 
im County Cowboys live in 
Concert this Friday and Saturday 
■Te2lst and 22nd of March at the 
rtotday Inn Amman to benefit the 
Cerebral Palsy Foundation. 

Red Steagall and his band have 
son wide-spread acclaim throu- 
ghout the United States and 
ground the world as one of the 
pe-eminent country and western 
•„^g bands. The band, compris- 
es Red Steagall, Reggie Brown, 
Rchard O'Brian Guy Hammon. 
Lynn Massey, James Wood and 
;ck Garner, is currently touring 
:re Middle East observing the 
!:0th anniversary of Texas In- 
dependence. 

In addition to this Middle East 
■Mr, they have also toured Ger- 
,-jny. Spain, Australia and Ca- 
v.la apart from their regular ap- 
Mrances at major rodeos and 
‘irs across the US. Probably their 
cost publicized performance 
•jme when they were chosen to 
cwlorm for US President Ronald 
Reagan and guests at the White 
House last September. 

Western Swing 

As Ihe people of the Ozark and 
Snoky Mountains in the aou- 
iNastern United States moved 
•estward. they settled in the area 
fa! became the states of Texas, 
CMahoma, and Louisina. Their 
Mads and folktunes, intermingled 
!_ lh . Negro music, Mexlcan- 
•Wntsh folksongs and the music 
^ French-American Cajuns, 
another form of music — 
w*boy music. Cowboy songs, 
wd on the tales and legends of 
* Pioneers on the trail. 


while movement ia retained both in 
the lines and the image. 

Lines dominate Emmanuel's 
work but they are never pushed 
into clean geometric tidiness. 
Painted naturally, they evoke the 
maternal in the bulbous curves of 
his female forms and bristle with 
brut at energy in the more mascu- 
line lines of (he horse. This play on 
opposites extends to the lines 
themselves with positive and ne- 
gative sides locking together. 

Although the lines are always 
acting autonomously, fracturing an 
image or piecing it together or 
even acting as the image in a ser- 
ies of signs, the original image 
taken from nature is never lost. 

Emmanuel's lines communi- 
cate a vigorous sensuality which 
Is counterbalanced by his colours 
which in contrast are very cool 
and intellectual. Working mostly 
with pnstels with one digression 
into stronger primary colours, he 
plays down, by toning down, the 
Aggressive elements of tils forms. 
Whereas his lines are "nalurnl," 
his colours are "unnatural" and 
whereas his lines separate and dl- 
.vide, his colours blend and har- 
monie, sometimes to the point of 
absorption and it Is this constant 
opposition ot colour and line that 
gives his work an overall sense of 
balance and the exhibition its 
greatest point of Interest. 


THROUGH THE co-operation of 
British Airways and the Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel, the city of 
Amman was presented with the 
opportunity to view the hilarious 
comedy thriller “My Giddy Aunt,” 
last week the 12-16 of March. 
Starring Peggy Mount and Peter 
Sallis and written by the renowned 
playwrights Ray Cooney and John 
Chapman, the play was the sea- 
son opener for Jordan Intercon- 
tinental Dinner /Theatre shows 
and was indeed applaudingly 
received. 

Featuring Britain's well known 
and vivacious actress Peggy 
Mount, dually cast In the roles of 
Lady Hester Eppingham and her 
half-sister Beatrice Horrocks, and 
co-starring Mr Peter Sallis, cast 
as Mr Basil Landau, the play waa 
set at the Tea Estate of lady Epp- 
ingham in Janakpur, India in the 
summer of 1957. It opened with 
the arrival ol Mr Landau at the 
Estate being ushered In by both 
the houseboy, played by Shayur 
Mehta, and Rshmu, the Lady's 
man-servant portrayed by Renu 
Setna. 

In the beginning of the show, It 
became apparent that there was a 
great deaf of confusion at the Est- 
ate which readily leant itself to a 
great deal of situation-type com- 
edy. Landau was soon greeted by 
Jeremy Eppingham (Robin Ker- 
mode), the dandy nephew of Lady 
Eppingham, and his officious 
brother Martin (Peter Denyer). 

Landau, a solicitor or the estate, 
was bearing new of great impor- 


By Douglas J. Hood 

Special to the Star 

difficulty In communicating with 
Lady Eppingham. Upon the arrival 
of the lovely Miss Vana Lupitya 
(Karan David), Landau's assistant, 
accompanied by Beatrice Hor- 
rocke confusion took place. 

It was later known that Lady 
Eppingham’s father, Lord Roths- 
bury, had passed away and left 
the Estate to the Lady, but 
granted Managerialship to Ms. 
Horrocks, the previously unknown 
Illegitimate half-sister of Lady 
Eppingham. This Information Infu- 
riated the newphews, who were 
the executors of the Estate. Sub- 
sequently, their wrath waa height- 
ened by the discovery of the La- 
dy’s plans to remove them from 
her will and bequeath It to the "im- 


Let the 


light up J 
your lifel t 




Red Steagall and the Coleman County Cowboys. 

came from this amalgam of cul- joined by the like 
lure8, Jimmie Rodgers 

Western swing started with the end of v 
fiddle-guitar bands performing at t0rn swing and 
dances with piano and banjos ad- had become inte 
ded. Later, a variety of Instrumen- Red Steagall an 
ts were used In western swing. In- nue trfldit 
eluding clarinets, saxophones, ac- 
cordions. brass instruments and The two sho 
drums. Bob Wills and the Texas 8pm. Tickets are 
Playboys emerged as one of the etude a Texas 
most popular bands, later to be dinner. 


Arab magazine 
targets expatriates 


By Ghada Foty Saif I 

Star Staff Writer 

A NEW ARABIC-monthly maga- 
zine, Al-Moghtareb Al-Arabi (the 
Arab expatriate), has recently 
been Introduced into the market 



Hilarity in suspense: 

‘My Giddy Aunt’ 

tance for the Lady, but upon being poster" Ms. Horrocks 
persuaded by her nephews that |_ady Eppingham was men- 
she was a bit daft, he Imparted the dered and the 
information to them Instead. Daft fj||ed with suspense. Ab tne ^ 
indeed, with Lady Eppingham’s 0 f guilt was pointed arouw. ; 
appearance on stage it became entire cast, they anempi*» 
evident that she wasn’t even cap- veatigate Ihe murder, puiaj. 
able of a cogent thought. There- efforts were to no avail, eve w 
fore, Mr Landau experienced great the aplrit of the Lfloy. 

called from the Dead in * » 
— ■ to reveal the true murderer- 

By Douglas J. Hood The play and it's 

Special to the Star fully crafted under m 

ship of Ted Craig and t 

fficulty In communicating with Michael Pavfeka. 

*dy Eppingham. Upon the arrival ta ?£® R^ d and Henry ToJ p 
1 the lovely Mlaa Vans Lupitya 

varan David), Landau's assistant, Sroduclno a fun -filled s 

ccompanied by Beatrice Hor- P a)n | nfl evening. Three cheer 
)cke confusion took place. ninnaf /Theatre. 


[Entertainment 


j" anc * Coleman County Cowboys, a western swing 

Yifrh a! q on I! at Holiday Inn on Friday and Saturday 21-22 

’mtS ,„ni pm- T hls tour is sponsored by the American Centre, and 
flifino 90 to k 0n0fil the Cerebral Palsy Foundation. Tickets are 
r»J! p „«Pl r ? on deluding a barbeque buffet dinner. For ticket infor- 
r *W)n, call 644371, ext. 337. 

T?'^. p ' ay Bnt ' l,0d "The Witness" will be presented in the 
5'7nm n f a i r r the R cyal Cultural Centre on Thursday. 20 March 
^ Pm, and Friday, 21 March at 5 pm. 

, Councl1 presents a BBC videos for children entitled 
j p 3l dangers," and "Ivor the Engine," on 24 March, at 5 pm. 

C i! ltural Centre presents a theatre play entitled "La 
ft . renchi on Thursday and Saturday, 20 and 22 March, at 8 


'flDER The « . 

Manual riE? ron . a ° e of Prlnc « 88 Wljdan All, an art exhibit for 
until Friday 2i March* 1 * 8 current *y held at ,fie Petra Bank auditorium 

dls P |a y the work of German Artist Christian 
9,12 am Ann 5 , onda y' 24 March and will run until 3 April, dally from 
Tin ^ 4 ’ 7 pm - except Friday, Sunday and Monday. 

f^res witX prises etchings, wood-engravings and photographic 
^^eadav cSf ff mara - Co Monday, 24 March (after the opening), 
In thsivkiuu r u^ and Wednesday, 2 April Video-films will be 
*^Dlcn 9Xm ° * hal * on various artistic topics. 

Rented hS i X £!5 IT by the Sovlet State of “Bellarusla" will be 
u^h. Ine exhibition Hall at the Royal Cultural Centre on 23-30 


C ® ntre presents a feature film "Tootsie," starring 
at 7 p^ n and Jessica Lange at the Centre Thursday, 20 

Stores 

^ by D? w ill present a lecture on English Literature, 

toi * mahmoud Kharbutll, on Wednesday 26 March, at 7:30 


that targets Arab expatriates 
around the world. Published by Al- 
Khaleel Publishing Co. in London, 
the magazine aims at conveying a 
general message to expatriates 
abroad — not to neglect their na- 
tive country and to keep informed 
on the various social, political, cul- 
tural and economic developments. 

The magazine which made its 
debut in February, covers a va- 
riety of topics, relating to Arab ex- 
patriates and their native coun- 
tries, including the significance of 
encouraging financial investments 
in Arab native countries. 

As stated in the magazine, 
some Arab countries have begun 
lo direct remarkable attention' to 
expatriates abroad. These coun- 
tries. on the whole include Egypt. 
Iraq. Jordan and Syria. 

Certain measures have also 
been taken to incite the return of 
expatriates who hold foreign pass- 
ports. Jordan for example, is 
seeking to amend the law against 
duel citizenship in order to lure in- 
vestments from these expatriates. 
Syria, likewise, has Initiated the 
convening ot an annual confer- 
ence for its expatriates. 

According to Ihe magzine. some 
Arab countries have trained em- 
ployees of public establishments, 
such as airports, to ease up regu- 
lations where expatriates are 
concerned. 

The magazine is distributed in 
major cities around the world by 
the Saudi Publications Distribution 
Co. Printed In Cyprus, the fully- 
coloured magazine Is sold for $2 
in Arab countries and Cyprus, and 
$3 in other countries. Annual sub- 
scriptions are $25 In Arab coun- 
tries and Cyprus; $35 In the Un- 
ited States and Europe; $40 In 
other countries. 

The publication ?lso contains an 
entertainment section for the lei- 
sured reader. 


people 

A helping hand from the 
Magnificent Force 


joined by the likes of Bing Crosby. 
Jimmie Rodgers and Gene Autry. 
By the end of World War II, wes- 
tern swing and Cowboy music 
had become internationally known. 
Red Steagall and his band conti- 
nue this tradition. 

The two shows will begin at 
8pm. Tickets are JD 10 and will in- 
clude a Texas Style Bar-B-Que 
dinner. 


By P. Galatowltsch 

Special to Trie Star 

DANCE DANCE whoever you may 
be. I am Ihe God of the dance said 
he. So go Ihe words of a popular 
American song. They signify hope 
and joy in man's ability to help 
himself and others. Magnificent 
Force breakdancing group has 
taken the saying literally — they 
danced strong and beautifully, and 
through their dance, they have 
succeeded in raising much needed 
support for the development of 
T.he National Cancer Centre In 
Amman. 

On Tuesday, 10 March the am- 
bassador of the United States of 
Amrica to Jordan presented the 
Executive Council of the General 
Union of Voluntary Socioties 
(GUVS) hi Jordan with the product 
of Magnificent Force's efforts — a 
cheque for JD 7000. 

Dr Abdulah Khatib, director of 
the cancer centro project, 
received the cheque from Am- 
bassador Paul Boeker in a small 
ceremony at the union's head- 
quarters. Dr Khatib expressed his 
deep gratitude on behalf of himself 
and everyone Involved In helping 
establish the National Cancer 
Centre, especially the cancer pa- 
tien's of whom the Centre will 
benefit. 

"We are trying to finance the 
Centre through a grass-roots 
movement, coflecling donations 
from various organizations and 
through various fund raising activi- 
ties." Dr Khatib said. 

While expressing frustration at 
some of their eflorts. Dr Khatib re- 
mained optimistic over their ability 
to raise the funds necessary to 
build the cancer centre. 

The National Cancer Centre will 
cost approximately JD 8 million. 
Once completed, the Centre will 
be able to provide essential ser- 
vices to cancer patients, particu- 
larly in the areas of diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Ambassador Boeker ad- 
dressed the GUVS saying "It is 



Model of the building con- 
structed for the National 
Cancer Centre. 

fortunate that through the efforts 
of Magnificent Force we could ac- 
complish two missions at once — 
to entertain the people of Jordan 
nnd to provide support to the 
National Cancer Centre on behalf 
of combatting cancer In children 
and others. We recognize It is a 
modest support, but some help it 

is. We are delighted to have given 

it. With it comes our best wishes 
and encouragement for the work 
that you (GUVS) are doing." 

Cancer is Jordan's number 1 
killer. The National Cancer Centre 
will play an Important role In re- 
ducing and curing the ravages of 
this terrible disease. 

Donations are welcome and 
very much needed. They can be 
sent to The Nationaf Task Force 
committe for the establishment of 
he cancer centre. The General 
Union for Voluntary Societies in 

^r2 an ‘ A?' Bo * 1693 ’ Amman- 

Jordan. Cheques should be made 
( C 63 y 03M).' D ' hB A '- Amal Cen,rfl 

The Magnificent Force Is an Am- 
erican breakdancing group that vi- 
sited Jordan during the first week 
of March as part ol Its fund- 
raising tour for the construction of 
a cancer centre in Amman. They 
performed for two nights at the 
Royal Cultural Centre in Amman. 





TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISEMENT 

The Language Centre of Varmouk University 
invites applications for the position of lecturer 
for its Service English Programme. 

Applicants must hold: 

1. a B.A. in English or a Modern Language 

2. an M.A. in TEFL or Applied Linguistics 
and must have 

a minimum of 1 year post-MA exper- 
ience 

Salary: according to experience and qualifi- 
cations 

The post includes a contractual load of 15 
hours per week. Benefits include social se- 
curity, health and life insurance. 

Applications accompanied by copies of rel- 
evant academic certificates, transcripts, 
and at least two references should be ad- 
dressed not later than April 10, 1986 to: 

ACADEMIC STAFF AFFAIRS DIVISION 
YARMOUK UNIVERSITY 
IRBID, JORDAN 
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THE stab t wo-way teaser 

j * "S 


CRYPTIC iWUZZW 

• Ho IWW(M Of 

T Who 1 * b«H>* tried 13, S. «i 
M Tni ntir drain hu wen 
w r®p*lf*d by Ui* lorelgnir IBi 
M Lanin at ippolntmeot hi 
» BMort, M I ■ rranftd, put In a 
' food word (Si 
fa Ilia Min nr* iHScrant on 

SlBUV man had poned 
it round IB) 

IT fiend one overceftn, to one a 
delight iBI 

II Ooinrauniratlorig Item the 

II Ttt d * , iwndant. you “H. 

BgaldM, I> In tna ira-brMker 

*• ^5^;:: itonf 
14 Mo#« mini Ho pill (Bi 
M Exlrrairtv mwarlullr i®> 

H Back wlllt lb* tai HI 
ii ifov unoC-act Uia brour l»7 

ill 

SI *■ Ha'a ribbing roii." »ou w? 
itamulciuai? Hi 

M Peeling at bow* fetching 10 } 

M iAiom in* lack of ««pect IBi 
SI TO* girl got a flab, which la 
VlMtlOUA <T i 

SI Oaruiolr l would need to 
demoUah tba Inlarlnr jfl. . 

n PDXWKV. M MM MM MW Til 

II with the icgaublr. «ic. grt 
our mine* < 0 > 

DOWN 

I OaUlnj rid ol lb* all}* .Ida 
that cover lha Boop-iUkd IB) 
t Umii to t*b« Imui wllh tli* 
clergymen I Si 

I The beauty ol Jiutle* (ti 
I Stop ouUlde on lha ureal |Si 
I Agreed iu lake ihe cuonc* 
liiitetd. wrongly IB ■ 

■ Outline Uia limn* »<-n l» J* 
and no linger minding H. Ol 
1 IllneM that niakae one n*l 
linormforuhi*/ iti [ 

I Uulcklr nplnnlng the in.V 
round again iOi 

II lent turning everybody on 
yuu eauibllah in 
II Ma who contain mine in. any 
now isi 

IB Kncaud in bronte. It l> 
,, baiter «: 

tt Outre iiP to U»e lip ill 
11 Either do nothing or brcun 
violent 

M Mainline to *stln|iiwli U 
Are and leaving ii. Si 


JUNIOR 

X-WORD 


ACROSS. — 5. Fuel dufl 
from a bog. 6, Cheaa piece. 6. 
Rues. 9, Send away. 11, 
Stork-like bird. 12, Inland body 
of water. 


DOWN. — 1, S. African ra- 
cial segregation. 2, Long, 
pointed tooth. 3, Empty 
epaces. 4. Totally absorbed. 7, 
Hiring contract. 9, Fall drop by 
drop. 10, Country formerly 
called Persia. 



!■■■ !!■■■■■ *■■■■■■ 

«■■■■■■■■ 

"»■■■■ ajnuaii 

■ i iHMMi 


4 Beaman (4, 4i 
■ Takea out CBi 

I HU!%r 

I Soraw Isi 

l| Mora fortunate (4 

| pfiSeMg!® 1 


Aalan country (8) 
Outitrlpi (Bl 


J Jumble up (8l 
Procession 181 
Taking no notice of 

2 &Ulcblni 18 ) 

Mains of protection 


| ■ ■ ■ ■ Wf 

I "■■■■■I 


| ^hroullcua (10) 
f Early modern artlita 

Takes pleasure In (6l 
limta of year (7) 


fimti of year (7) 
Illusory feata (Si 
WldMwaka 4B» 
Quahloq Hi 
Colt of volume (At 
Fortress (8l 
pick up meed no) 
Deciduous tree (3i 




Male birds (8) 
Unexpected event 18) 
U* a IT) 

augsry fluid (8) 
Laud l«) 

Basset i«i 


18 B£ia'« not aura that she will 
If Wella cornea to mind ID 

u vsspAjt p “ u " - ,h# 

at Rat up plating the Rule: 
charming I Si 

It Waved by. you think, the graat 
border (8) 

11 Ibinil la grappling with a lion 
outside (7) 

U Hpokesmait for the bank? IOi 
18 Infer the man turned and 

m! soiled l B ■ 

11 utvet lha name and a great 
deal more ifli 


iuh 'be at*J 
"Bl suovuaa 
'fl luiaaR 


■y aur-H ■* mtsoor, ■* *** * 

'll o» -tossy -jc 'mivbt 'IE Janauoij 'gg pimejuoo >6 

union -ir uraNSfi er mow -gs at3fi)i± bb Tasq ka*o 'M T un|j 
‘IB 10HW OB ■■niiwaji g( '■•Hiiraqo ‘lj 'EaiqissJn II auiMiou 
ti iiliod Til »«UV 'SI laaniwo ol auntnuaifo 6- SIOUOV 


Noi.Lnios Asva 


RASY PUZ7.LR 


AOHOII 

I Wftlte aparkllng win* 

I* Klwiiaalve <8) 

11 Dnmrtiinatelr hi 


0V P.-Mpu-I If adii-itp 'It ■pjisuijq 'ft 'Iiei|in|.u| '|E -JsiiimI 
■it '« 'lunjr ii 'aiinmiM ■a» M Jali»«n 8 'i* '(SN)iva q -ft 

'•I'PPV'O 88 usits'l ll •Maatueii 'fl •|.uaui.|.|uii 'it 'Ua>k«sjx >h 
■ s.f|t-)g d 'll** li 'pJt|u-fa| || •■(«> auk iJi 'i - BSOU3V 
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SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 5, Peat. 6, 
Pawn. 8. Regrets. 9, Dismiss. 
11, Ibis. 12, Lake. 

DOWN. — 1, Apartheid. 2, 
Fang. 3, Gaps. 4, Engrossed. 7, 
Lease. 9, Drip. 10, Iren. 


UOW uiun» wurtlr 01 loot 
letters oi more ouii you 
make from the leiters ktluwn 
here? In iimklug u tvurd, cat-h 
letter may Ue uied once only. 
Uadi word must nmtnlii the 
lurite letter und tlien* must ne 
m least one 10-letter wurtl 
In the list. No plunil* nu 
foreign words i iiu pruper 
names. TODAY'S TARGBT : 
VS words, good : 38 words, 
eery good ; 89 words. Excellent. 


ARIES — March a 1st to April 20th 
You are subject lo more positive influenced 
and the affect on your personal Ufa w* bt 
moal beneficial. You should think carefully be- 
fore you make any changes and you should 
be mors consistent. You should try to ba g 


CHESS 


[Ci. m ■■ u J 

OB' 

hi 


m&Mm 


m 

PS0-‘*’1Z3KSI 


Opocensky v. SleKhlne, 
Prague 10 Black (to move) 
has queen and pawn for 
knight and blfihop, out White 
threatens both rooks— one by 
the direct KtxiR. the other 
by Kt--B7xR. Wihat should 
Black play? , 

Even now, nearly 40 years 
after his death, many con- 
sider ex-world oh amp. on 
Alekhine the most brilliant of 
ad chess tacticians. The solu- 
tion to this puzzlze Is among 
many examples of the great 
mama flair fn spotting hidden 
resources. 

Chess solution 

1 . . . R-K7; 2 Kt—B7, 
Q—K2; 3 Kt-xR, B — Rti J 

wius because if 4 flxfl. 
Q — K6, oh: 6 K—Rl. Q—B6 
ch; £ K-ktl, Q—B7 eh: 7 
K—Rl. QxRP mate, white 
tried 4 R — Q8 oh but resigned 
after 4 . . . QxR; 6 BxB, 
QxKt since 6 R—B8 ■ oh, 
Q xR; 7 BxQ. R/.B is a won 
endgame. 


SOLUTION 


Believe believer bovel breve 
eleven elver even ever evil levee 
lever levin live liven liver nerve 
never reeve reive relieve relive 
revel revenue revile revne rive 
riven UNBELIEVER unreeve 
unveil veer veil vein veneer 
venue venute verb vile vine. 


W.. t * AKJ1 ^ 

♦ ? >? ’ 3 ♦ J BB 

^ A K B $ Q J 4 j 
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South 


J AK842 
^ K J lQ9ia 


Dealer North E-W rulMnMt 
IN a team match both South 
players ended In 0L Ore 
went down, one made it. I ti 
desorlbe first the deal vhtn 
the contract was defeated Eft 
If you can pick out the fc 
clarer’s mistake. 

West began with s blp 
heart, then switched to i 
trump, on which North aoi 
East played low- South phfri 
three rounds of spades, rul- 
ing with 0 A. came book with 
a neart, then played 05 v«! 
OJ. East did well now to w 
with a dub. He rufled It? 
third club and South wu Vli 
with a losing spade. 

At the other table tM 
bidding went. 

South West North Eaii 


Again West led e top Iwv 
followed by s tnimp. coat 
dent that West would be iW- 
of trumps, declarer played lb- 
ace from dummy add Bt 
about a trump reduotioa lb 
ruffed a heart, took torn 
rounds of spades, then roffrt 
another heart. He toBo«< 
with 4'* and AK and a erf 
ruff. His last three nrfl 
were a losing spade and OS/ 
He simply exited with « »»■< 
and made the last two trUh 



little more tidy about the house. If you are go- 
ing on a Journey do not leave packing until the 
very last minute. You wJU get on better with 


Scorpio and Sagittarius then with Ubra and 
Capricorn. 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

'.You should do your best to avoid anything 
coming between you end your partner. Avoid 
choosing anything that would be too coally to 
sustain. You win have a belter Idea of what 
haa to be done to stay out of Double. Make 
sure your clothes are suited to the weather, 
avoid getting a soaking. You will get on better 
with Ubra and Sagittarius than with Scorpio 
end Aquarius. 

GEMINI — May 21st to Juno 20th 

Mara Jupiter and the Moon will have a poa* 
Itlye influence on your emotional life. You 
should avoid making up your mind too quickly, 
end you should beware of saying what you 
might oome to regret. You win have a lot more 
In common with your friends. Avoid doing anyi « 
thing (or which you are not properly qua! tiled. 
You w& get on better with Ubra and Scorpio 
than with Sagittarius and Pisces. 

CANCER — June 21et to July 21st 

Do not olkty yourself to be detracted by 
secondary matters. You ere only too. Ha bio to 


promise, keep R. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 2lat 

8ome small obstacle should not be Mown 
oulof proportion. Do aB you can to slay on 


forgel everyday problems In. favour of more 
idealistic pursuits, but that la not the right po- 
Hoy. You should avoid oome small Irritation af- 


fecting your relationship with your family. Yoq- 
would be wrong to ‘ forget', to do something 
you said you would do: if you have made a 


burnt. You should avoid allowing jealousy or 
resentment (o get the better of you. You 
should not be temoted to spend more than 
you can really afford, partlcutarty if large 
HUS B8t on better with 

L^aijd..SagJttarlu8 than with Scorpio and 

You will I be able to make good progress, 
and you w» feel more contented than of late, 
You should make quite sure you do not tell to 
a third party something that haa been con- 
fided to you. If you are patlehl and do not 
: |Jw Wtrtf to be distracted you wW bsbet- 
'tW' awe to deal with euutataoie. Do not ne- 
glect Ihe symptoms of an Infection. You will 
0«1 W belter with Scorpio and Aquarius than 
with Sagittarius and Pisces. 

LlBRj* — September 22nd to October 

Ypu should not allow yourself to be per- 
suaded lo Bpend too much time on a matter 
you know to be unimportant. Your children will 
not do exactly as you woun wish, but they villi 
pfdaBe you nonetheless^ Ygu should consider 
. an offer or proposal carefully: It Is not as at- 
tr active as may seem qt first. 


pHoetlons and you should not force the paoe. 
There may be some argument with a friend or 
colleague and you should not allow it to gat 
healed. This la not a good time to take any 
financial risks. You should make sure you get 
sufficient rest. Avoid recriminations. You will 
oet on belter with Pisces and Aries than with 
Aquarius. 

Bfr Nov,mb * r a2nd ,0 

Venus's Influence wW tend to be more neu- 
tral and this win help your emotional life to be- 
come more settled. You should however stlB 
take care not to say. of do anything that would 
not please your partner. You should be a little , 
more patient when dealing with older people' 
ar /ri a little more lenient when having to do 
• y^oWWren. You could well be a little more 
, e 18 no P 0 * 01 10 raWhQ onluok. 
You wRI get on better with Aquarius and Aries 
then with Pisces. 

SaWiSth - > 1rt *» 

You will have something to be really 
pleased about. You should not be too de- 
manding, but there Is nothing to be gained 
either by being excessively reticent. It you are 
going one Journey try not to weigh- yourself 
down, with luggage y°M are not likely to need. 


Subscribe to the 

and et\joy a full year of good reading. 

P.O.Box .591 Telephone 664153 (6-line 
exchange): 664/31-2 Telex 21392 MEDIA 
JO 

_n ^ ^ hobby that le relaxing and not 

sumlng. You will gel on better wWi n 86 * 
8corpk> than with Arlea and Ubra. 

■AQUARIUS — January 20th to Feix* 

•ry 18th taHfxiwi 

There will be some dW*^"3iw»! 
with P«tlence and;MHI^C8^w ^ 
it not to crest* ervn. how to deal wWl 


You should do your bast not to create com- JJ2JJ 
lloallonB and vou should not fore* th* mira. *lng Into an 


how to deal with them. Jfou M 

ting Into an argument and 
take care not to tose iSwvorf ft®** 
able to do something to knprwerj* h ^ 
situation, but only by juttp * 
directions. For the sake ol 

PISCES — February 18 th 10 
20th 


nothing to do with the maitww 
Judgment. A famfiy matter conwjjj 
eed before H starts to 0* ^ wg- 
should be prewred toToJ 
expeot Immediate ^ u J 8 scor ^i«l c *;l 
Youwlll get on best with sew*' 

corn. u *|4 

PRBjIEW FOR THOSE BOW | 

Uttle by little the 

tlcularly due to Jupjjfj good olJjS 
fluence. You will a ?^ 0 | dolng fS 
ties. You should beware o ,^10/5 
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You would do well to find a little time for a 
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Saturday 


T:X4>! 


Terror in The Fog 


"‘1 

-II 


Monday 


* 8.30 MIND YOUR LANG 
UAQE. "Do Dreams Come 
[rue;: Jeremy has the flu, and 
full ol aspirin and hot whisky, 
dreams that he and the 
students smaBh the life-size 
statue of Mrs Emily Pankhurst 
fttiich was Miss Courtney's gift 
to the Women's Guild. When he 
wakes up and goes to school 
to following day, he finds that 
n \ dreams have become 
r^flmmare. 

’ 9 ; 10 STARRING... THE 
ACTORS, “Richard Dreyfuss 

,0,t much more c 0 ™- 

wiabte being on stage In front 
than Just walking 

• SI n my llfe "- CI| P 8 from 

„ Apprenticeship of Duddy 
S 2 • "Jaws". “Close En- 
i SJS oj the Third Kind", 

BigFir°° dbye Glrr and ' The 

’10:20 FEATURE FILM, 
C I?® Fo 0 : A 100-year old 
stoK ^ nheeded warnings, a 
25 J p y*! re ' 8 fatal ship 
S fl ?h , 1 d L h,f10a that 9 ° bum P 

1*2 n !9ht all figure pro 

: The FOG 1 Th J °r R | Car P 0nter ' s 
resoM i?’ Th0 f,c,lonal seaaide 
°l n of Antonio B ay In 

; CM 0 " 1 " ls the aet ‘ 

' firajnrt 8 beQ,na late on © night 
SSI k com PBfe. when a 

! 2 '^haatan old sea cap 
Houseman) tells a 
S 3 -lo?k 0f u a treas ure ship, 
IL i u a * aboth Dane ", delib 
' nu a bea con light 

that »i ere ’ ? u P er -natural 

lie shlo afa 8008 y 0nvel °P ed 
crew ii? If ‘‘w? 3 wrecked. Its 

8 t'hon ha* Local su P 0r 
re£ h it h f l when the fog 
Girder Jl ^ ntonl ° Bay, the 
Wil1 ri6e " om 
59and ra y es and Sefi k ven- 
drdta?n 4 *J) 0n ' a foQbank 

deteiJ oiSl 11 SGa to com 
«y enshroud the town 

Stand 

, 8:30 ME & MY GIRL 

0F EMPIRE 

makepewe dempsy and 


8:30 CAROL BURNETT 
AND FRIENDS 


9:10 SENSE AND SENSI 
BILITY; Elinor returns home 
with the penitent Marianne who 
is now out of danger. While 
Colonel Brandon and Mrs 
Dashwood are out of remorse 
ful Willoughby calls at the cott 
age but his change of heart 
has come too late. And Elinor 


learns that Lucy Steele is now 
Mrs Ferrara but not Mrs Ed 


ward Farrars. 


10:20 DALLAS, “My broth 
eris Keeper” 


Tuesday 



8:30 THAT’S MY BOY. 


'Ring if you need me": Things 
look bad when Ida finds Wilfred 


and Mrs Price collapsed on the 
doormat — but that’s only the 
beginning of her troubles. 


9:10 A MARRIED MAN 


10:20 MURDER SHE 
WROTE 


Wednesday 


8:30 THREE'S COMPANY 


“Jack goes to the Dentist 
Terri asks Janet's advice about 
how to break up with Phil 
who haa a terrible temper 
While they are discussing It. 
Jack comes in complaining 
about a toothache. Terri 
makes an appointment for a 
fearful Jack to see Phil, who 
happens to be a children’s 
dentist. Phil gives him a pre 
scription and tells him to come 
back in a few. days and they 
will begin work on the tooth. 
Later, when Terri breaks It to 
Phil that she doesn’t want to 
see him anymore, he mis- 
takenly assumes that Jack has 
come between them. The next 
day, Terri and Janet rush to re- 
scue Jack from Phil's dentist 
chair, where they unwittingly 
believe he has fallen victim to 
Phil's temper. 

9:10 WHERE NOTHING 
HAPPENS TWICE: One of the 
most difficult subjects for the 
scientist to study Is fnan him 
self. As yet, psychology has no 
Darwin, no single, unifying 
theme or theory. Science 


seeks simple universal truths 
and yet what most people 
are really concerned about is 
the particular and special 
events that distinguished their 
own lives from others. In this 


programme we see the problem 
through the eyes of a re 
spected British psychologist, 
Liam Hudson. 


10:20 FALCON CREST 


No Trespassing’ 


Thursday 


8:30 MIND YOUR LANG 


UAGE, “Whodunnit": As the 


foreign students prepare for 
their end of term examinations 
Miss Courtney discovers that 
one of them has stolen a copy 
of their examination paper. De 
termined to track down the cul 


prit, Miss Courtney interro 
gates the entire class. 


9:10 RETURN TO EDEN 


10:20 FEATURE FILM. 


Demon and the Mummy": The 
story of a crazy Mexican who 
commits a series of murders to 
satisfy his religious beliefs. 


Friday 


8:30 MR BELVEDERE 


9:10 KANE AND ABEL, the 


last episode: Because of the 
indictment. Abel loses a pro 
mised ambassadorship 10 Po 
one of his lifelong am 
bitlons. His anger fuelled still 
further, he steps up his efforts 
to buy a controlling interest In 
Kane'6 bank. The bank board 
of directors finally comes to the 
conclusion that Kane is waging 
a personal vendetta, and re 
fuses lo back him in a proxy 
fight. Finally, Abel is in a pos 
Ition to demand Kane's reslg 
nation from the board. Richard 
and Florantyna have a child 
a grandson to both Kane and 
Abel — and hope that his birth, 
and the opening of their New 
York boutique, will present an 
opportunity for reconciliation 
between their warring fathers. 
While the task of uniting ran 
corous adversaries Kane and 
Abel proves too great for Kate 
Richard, Florentyna and Abel's 
beat friend, George Nowak 
(Ruginls), Ihe hand of fate may 
yet' succeed where men and 
women have all failed. 


• 10:20 HUNTER 
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A Thrilling Week 
at the British Council 


THE PAST week has been a literally "thrilling one at the 
British Council with the Master of Suspense reigning su- 
preme. Fans of Alfred Hitchcock had a ball as three of his 
films were presented on video. 

The first two films, "Rear Window" and "The Man who 
knew Too Much" wore relatively tame ones as opposed to 
the last one of the series. "Vertigo” is perhaps the most 
representative of its director’s unparalleled ability to grip 
the attention of his viewers and his peculiar gift to provoke 
a sense of involvement In hla audience. 

Watching the film and undergoing with Its hero detective 
John Ferguson (James Stewart) hls fear of heights and his 
panic when he looks down and sees the whole world spin- 
ning beneath him, makes one wonder if Hitchcock himself 
had experienced the horrors of vertigo to be able to portray 
them with such Intense reality. 

“Vertigo" is considered among Alfred Hitchcocks finest 
films with an immaculate pattern and some of Hitchcock’s 
most piognant moments. Technically it contains some 
scencea that are In the director's best style — the dream 
scene with Its superb effects Is only one example. 

The main plot of the film Is that of a double-identity 
thriller with the macabre touch of a seeming return from 
the dead. The hero is a detective on the task of watching a 
client's wife who la supposedly suicidal because she is 
haunted by an Ill-fated ancestor of hers. Madeleine (Kim 
Novak) becomes the object not only of hls continuous ob- 
servation but also of his overwhelming love as he saves her 
fromtfi an attempted 6uiclde. But her second attempt to 
commit suicide proves too much for him as she chooses to 
throw herself from the top of a towering church. Unable to 
save her because of his crippling vertigo hls love for her 
turns Into an obsession nurtured by a feeling of guilt. 

While In the midst of hls prolonged suffering, John meets 
Madeleine's double whom he tries to make over Into the 
Image of hls lost love. The film becomes a portrait of an 
obsessive love and perverse passion as he tries to manipu- 
late her wilfully in an attempt to revive his love from among 
the dead. 

As John finally realises that he has been duped all along, 
he morbidly leads the woman to the original scene of the 
crime where the film ends just as It had Btarted with yet 
another shocking death. 

The rather sinister and almost macabre streak actually 
runs through the whole film with death lurking In the sha- 
dows all along. As the whole film revolves around death, the 
atmosphere faithfully echoes the title of the novel on which 
It is based, a French novel written by Pierre Boileau and 
Thomas Narcejac called "D’Entre Les MotIb" (From among 
the Dead). It 19 a portrayal of a hauntlngly gruesome world 
that no one but Hitchcock can bring to life. 


Top Records 


In US 


1. These Dreams - Heart 

2. Sara - Starship 

3. Secret Lovers - Atlantic 
Starr 

4. Rock Me Amadeus - 
Falco 

5. R.O.C.K. In The USA - 
John Cougar Mellencamp 

6 . Kyrie - Mr Mister 

7. Nikita - Elton John 

8. King For A Day - Thomp- 
son Twins 

9. What You Need - Inxs 

10. Kiss - Prince And The 
Revolution 


In Britain 


1. Chain Reaction - Diana 
Ross 

2. Manic Monday - Bangles 

3. Love Missile Fl-11 - Si- 
gue Sigue Sputnik 

4. When The Going Gets 
Tough - Billy Ocean 

6. New York, New York - 
Frank Sinatra 

6. The Power Of Love - 
Huey Lewis And The News 

7. (Nothing Serious) Just 
Buggln' - Whistle 

8. Heaven Must Be Missing 
An Angel - Tavare9 

9. If You Were Here Tonight 
- Alexander O'Neal 

10. Absolute Beginners - 
David Bowie 
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